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PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS, 


GSFHhOLOGY 


OF THE 


COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 


NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.GS., 


Scirnck DeMonsTRATOR FOR THE BiruineHam Scuoot Boarp, tate Curator 
LercestER Town Museum. 





To the detailed description or the Geological features of each County 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 





REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 


There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”—Vature. 


“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly ‘regarded as a desirable and useful text- 


book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S, (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“* We sincerely compHment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is a list of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey...... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, relyupon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.” —The Academy. 


“ A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing the strata more or less minutely, with the 
position and direction of the beds......The tiro in geology, who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing, will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face to face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review. 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Round somewhere rolls the sun’s red ball, 
The frozen poles sway round the sun: 
Dame Earth spins round her poles, while all 
Round Her we mortals run. 
So maze-wise whirls the race of feet, 
Of orbs, souls, planets, 1, and You— 
The marvel’s not we never meet, 
But how we ever do. 


OswaLD HarGRAVE thought that Silver Moldwarp would lead him 
to Lawrence Derwent. 

Silver Moldwarp was sure that Oswald Hargrave would lead him 
circuitously to Lawrence Derwent. 

The straight man believed that the crooked man would lead 
straight: the crooked man, that the straight man would lead 
crooked. But this was the only difference between them. Each 
believed himself to be tracking the other: and neither could guess 
that the other was tracking him. 

Such misunderstandings happen often enough where, with the 
world for their hunting-ground, two lives go chasing one another 
up and down, and do not meet only because neither of them 
stands still. But when the game is played, in the most bald and 
matter-of-fact manner, in the streets of London, it must needs 
grow bewildering. Consider the problem. Oswald goes in 
advance, meaning to turn round presently and follow Moldwarp. 
But Moldwarp is following him. And so they are to all intents 
and purposes moving in a circle, wherein, as a child may see, to 
speak of leading and following reduces the problem ad absurdwm. 

For Moldwarp of course it was the plainest sailing, because to 
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all appearance Oswald was the guide, and he could not guess that 
the seeming guide was only shamming. But Oswald soon grew 
puzzled. He passed two or three turnings—there are any number 
of them in that part of London—and sauntered down the next. 
The chances were that Moldwarp would pass it: and he could 
then retrace his steps and put himself behind his pursuer. But 
Moldwarp took the same turning too, still following. 

That might however be accidental, his taking the identical 
turning down which Moldwarp had intended to go. However, the 
next experiment of the same kind could hardly fail. So he 
repeated the stratagem—only to find, on ping his head just 
enough to confirm the suspicion of his ears, that the other was 
after him still. 

However, the theory of coincidence is not exhausted by two 
cases. Oswald tried a third, this time plunging into a court which 
forbade the idea of its being chosen without a motive. So 
quickly and so suddenly did he contrive to disappear, aided by the 
intervention of some men loading a cart between him and his 
pursuer, that this time Moldwarp actually shot past the entrance 
to the court, imagining that his guide was holding straight on. 
Oswald emerged again, at last having reversed the order. But 
presently Moldwarp began to waver, and then stopped. 

Thought Oswald, “ Has he lost himself or his way ?” 

And it seemed as if he were right: for Moldwarp, after looking 
to the right and to the left, before and behind, up and down 
retraced his steps and came back to the entrance of the court 
again. Moldwarp passed him so closely that the two men might 
almost have touched, had they pleased. Oswald counted ten, very 
slowly, and then stepped out of the dark entrance to follow once 
more. 

“If he guessed I was following, and was trying to baffle me, he 
has lost me at last,” thought he. However, he took the precaution 
of crossing the street, so that his pursuing footsteps might tell no 
more tales. 

But suddenly Moldwarp vanished: and was seen no more. 

It was not down a turning: for just at that point there was none. 
Nor was it into air, for the man had no wings, nor under the earth, 
for his time was not yet come. Oswald could only clench his 
teeth, and his fists at having been so completely balked by this 
eel in gold spectacles. ‘“ He did know I was following him, 
confound him!” he swore, in somewhat stronger ngnnee, half 
aloud. “ I’m no use at this sort of game. At ‘this, only? No— 
at none: J, to think I can track the ghost of a girl over the world 
when I let a substantial knave like that vanish before my very 
eyes. Aye, and let him know that he has tricked me—that a 
common rogue like this should know what I would give the rest of 
my life to know, and that I cannot lay hands on him except to 
strangle the secret with the man... . . I suppose I am beaten, 
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now: beaten and shamed. I may as well go back and hoe my 
turnips: or, if I find ’m not fit even for that, take to shying stones 
into the sea. Anyhow, that will be more useful than shying my- 
self into Nowhere. Poor Sophy, though—we mustn’t part bad 
friends. After all, it’s not for me to see motes in eyes—a girl has 
a right to be foolish: but what business has a man to Fail ?” 

He walked on slowly till he found a cab: and then desperate at 
last of ever learning, much less of avenging, Rosamond’s mysterious 
fate, he had himself driven straight to the very house in which she 
was dwelling, and where he had left her not much more than an hour 
ago. If he had only known—but Ifis If: that history whereto all 
the chronicles of all the ages are less than a grain of sand. Think 
of all that never has been, is not, cannot be, and never will be: 
what, beside such a boundless ocean, is all the history of the earth, 
past, present, and to come, but less than a grain of sand? Yet 
If contains it all—and more. Chaos itself was a universal [i— 
Light the transmutation of If I be into I am. 

It seemed as if Silver Moldwarp, on the contrary, had been 
transmuted from a very real I am into something less than If I be. 
But it was not so. As fully persuaded as Oswald that his attempt 
to follow had been discovered and that the other’s leading was a 
deliberate misleading, he effaced himself by the simple means of 
vanishing, not into nothingness, but only into the warehouse in 
front of which the cart was loading. Why did not Oswald guess 
such an obvious cause for vanishing? As to that—Tu quoque. 
You, who ask the question, also saw those men and that ware- 
house but a minute ago, and had a better chance to remember it 
than a man whose whole life had been a training in the art of 
looking a long way off for things that lay close at hand. Besides, 
from his point of view, Moldwarp had no reason for such a method 
of disappearing ; and it is not so easy to know what happens in 
the quietest of back streets unless one is told. Try your best to 
keep your eye upon any chosen passenger in any thoroughfare: 
and if he does not in ten minutes vanish in the manner of 
Moldwarp, you are a born detective, and should instantly apply 
for a place in Scotland Yard. 

For such a place Silver Moldwarp should have applied: for, 
instead of falling out of the chase, he left the warehouse with a 
hasty apology for having intruded by mistake, and was in time to 
see Oswald hail the cab, though, strain his ears as he might, he 
could not catch the address given to the driver. “ Hanged if J 
aren't done!” thought he. But Fortune favoured him: and 
before the cab was out of the street, another came into sight empty. 
“ Follow that,” said Moldwarp: ‘he knows where to go.” 

It was all plain sailing now: and Moldwarp had every reason to 
believe that he was being conducted straight to the man of whose 
whereabouts his guide knew as little as he. Or if not straight, at 
any rate by a road that would lead to Lawrence Derwent in time. 
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For in one thing the manufacturer of antiquities was no impostor. 
He had an honest, genuine faith in his own Instinct, which was 
his more modest word for genius: and, though he now and then 
| took the name of Instinct in vain, it was always for cause, and 
| not because he in the least confounded it with reason, which he 
| honestly despised, though he did not know it by name. It was 
instinct, he would have said, that led him to the conclusion, at 
| first sight, that A‘neas Fane was a bundle of golden feathers 
| 
/ 
| 


made for nimble fingers to pluck till not one remained. Instinct, 
in the matter of books or pebbles, had enabled those nimble 
fingers of his to work out hints that he had not learning enough 
to understand. Instinct, he would have said again, told him 
that a man like Oswald would not be engaged in trying to dodge 
| and baffle him about the streets except to keep him from finding 
| something or somebody that he wished to find and the other to 
' eonceal. Of course there was a dash of reason in this, as there 
must be in all operations of even the least imperfect specimens of 
the human mind: but still there was little of the dash as might 
be: and only Instinct, barely diluted, could have told him that 
wherever Lawrence Derwent was to the knowledge of Oswald, 
there Oswald himself would be in no long time. 

“Don’t I mind how he tried to hunt the poor beggar down!” 
thought he, in his half audible way, as he drove along. “ And 
all because he had been in gaol for breaking alaw. If ’twas for 
| breaking his own head, ’twould be cause enough: but what’s a 
5 law? Even if ’tis broken, ’tis no more damaged than if you'd 
broke a stream of water out of a tap—on it goes. Young Har- 
Wi grave’s a bull-dog, and no mistake—wanting to get a poor devil 
that never hurt him nor his Lowmoor’d again after all these years. 
But fancy his going to old Rackstraw to join him in thief-catch- 
ing—as a family matter! That’s a game and a half— Never 
| mind: *twas a good instinc’, that he came when I was by. Holloa 
| —I suppose we're there... . . Stop, I say! Ill get down here.” 
| He had seen, from the window, the first cab stop at a certain 
| door in a certain street in a very different neighbourhood from 
| that in which the chase had begun. Moldwarp, while several 
doors behind, stopped the cab, and got out heavily and slowly, so 
(| as to give Oswald time to knock and enter before he exposed him- 
i] self again to the public view. Oswald once within the house, he 
strolled towards the door to note the number. He had reached 
| the first of its area railings, when the door opened, and a gentle- 
| man—not Oswald—emerged therefrom, came face to face with 
| him for a moment, stared at him mechanically, and passed on: a 
| tall, large built man, with a great brown beard. 

) “Now bless my mortal soul!” gasped Moldwarp. “ Instinc’s 
. an awful thing! That’s the man!” 
| 
| 








Instinct—if Silver Moldwarp was right now—had been justified 
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indeed of her favourite child. He had followed Oswald, believing 
that Oswald knew. Oswald did not know: and yet he had led 
more straightly than he could have gone even if he had known. 
It was as if a lost wanderer had been guided by Will o’ the Wisp 
straight home. 

Moldwarp turned, and brought himself abreast with the man 
from Nevada. 

“ Pardon, sir,” said he. ‘“ Might I say a word ?” 

The rule for prudent conduct in the streets of London has been 
laid down thus—walk quick: and if anybody speaks to you, knock 
him down. There was, however, no apparent reason for commit- 
ing sudden battery upon this elderly person in gold spectacles : 
and the man from Nevada, though he did not slacken his stride, 
only answered, in his most exotic twang, 

“This is a free country, sir, Twenty if you please. Only, to 
save time, don’t ask for money—” 

“Oh no, sir! I’m not one o’ them sort. Silver Moldwarp’s my 
name.” 

‘Oh, a capital name, too—the first particularly.” 

‘And I think we have a mutual friend—Rackstraw by name.” 

“iar 

** Hermon Rackstraw.” 

“JT thank you, sir,” said the man from Nevada, stiffly, with his 
twang intensified. ‘ You wish to speak on some matter of busi- 
ness, | con—clude ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lawrence Derwent, I do.” 

‘fam afraid you are under some mistake,” said the man from 
Nevada. “I am acquainted with Mr. Rackstraw: but my name 
is Harding: not—what name did you say ?” 

For a moment, his coolness staggered Moldwarp. But— 

“ Lawrence Derwent was the name I said,” said he. ‘“ And 
Lawrence Derwent is the name I say. Lawrence Derwent that was 
in Lowmoor gaol for felony, and escaped nigh a dozen year ago.” 

“*OQh—you are a detective, 1 suppose? All Ican say is that 
I’m very sorry you’ve been wasting valuable time. Well— you're 
only doing your duty: and it doesn’t matter. I’m in no sort 
of hurry. It will amuse me to prove that Iam not an escaped 
convict, and I shall learn something about your police system 
over here. So, Mr. Moldwarp, till you learn your error, [ am 
entirely in your hands.” 

“My Eye, Mister—but you are cool! If I didn’t put faith in 
Instinc’—-But I do. You’re Lawrence Derwent, out of Lowmoor : 
ten or twelve years older, and grown a beard. And bless you, if I 
was to hold up my hand to that peeler over there, into Lowmoor 

you'd be again. I’m no detective—I’m not one of them sort, 
not I.” 

“ Policeman!” called the man from Nevada: not loudly, but 
quite loud enough to be heard. ‘Make this man scarce—he 
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is annoying me. He insists upon it that I am somebody else— 
drunk, [ suppose. Here is my card ”— and he held out a half- 
crown. 

“Come, sir,” said the constable, “this won’t do you know-—- 
annoying a gentleman in this sort of way. You can go on, sir: 
I'll see to the other gent—” 

‘“* Now if here isn’t a fuss over a mistake!” said Moldwarp. “ | 
was only telling this gent there were some friends asking after 
him he’d be pleased to meet, and have heard he’s back from 
foreign parts—and he cuts up as rough as a bear. You mind 
your beat, my man, and let a pair of old friends have out their 
bit of a breeze in their own way.” . 

The constable smiled, shook his head, and passed on, seeing no 
cause to interfere, in what seemed to be the mildest and most 
meaningless quarrel between respectable people in which he had 
ever been professionally engaged. He looked back once or twice, 
on the chance of a second summons: but only saw the two 
gentlemen walking side by side. 

‘I'd advise you not to do that again, Mr. Derwent,” said Mold- 
warp, “ that’s all.” 

“Do what again? Show an intrusive blockhead who threatens 
me with the police that I mean to look to them for protection : ? 
Be off, whoever you are : or the next constable we meet shall take 
me on the charge of thrashing a blundering, meddlesome fellow 
whom I don’t know from Adam half as much as he deserves.” 

**Kh—thrash me? You've done that, Squire: and once is 
enough o’ that: my bones have never been the same, to this day. 
As if I could forget you! Lord, if I don’t feel your knuckles in 
my wind-pipe still. ‘Have you forgot Pix Knoll, Crossmarsh, by 
Lowmoor? Then so haven’t I! Ah, you’re older—and you're big- 
ger—and you're hairier. But I go by ‘the Eyes. Look into a man’s 

eyes as I’ve looked into yours, and you'll never forget him. 
There’s no two men’s eyes alike: and they never change, don’t 
eyes: leastwise the something in ’em don’t, that differs man 
from man ..... Ah, and I know you're here: and old ee 
straw knows you're here: and young Oswald Hargrave know 
you're here: and here’s the only friend you’ve got going to be 
thrashed for his — ..... Well, there. I scorn malice: it 
don’t pay . . So what’ll you stand if I put you up to doing 
old Rackstraw an ill turn ?” 

The man from Nevada strode on in silence for one moment— 
no more. Then he said: 

** Well, one mustn’t be angry with a mistake. It’s not very flat- 
tering to ‘be mistaken for an escaped convict—however, out where 
I come from, I’ve known ex-gaolbirds who were very decent 
fellows indeed. It’s a bit of an adventure: and adventures aren't 
too common in this dead-alive old London of yours not to be 
welcome. You're quite sure my name’s Derwent, eh ?” 
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“Lawrence Derwent. Sure? So are you.” 
“You've got pluck, old gentleman, to recognise a man who 
would prefer to keep dark, I con—clude. “is he a desperate 
character—this Lawrence Derwent of yours? Now look here, old 
gentleman. All this amuses me. I’m going to test your faith. 
You say your friend Derwent, who nearly throttled you, would 
like to do old Rackstraw an ill turn. T’m Harding, Rackstraw’s 
friend, bound to report to him any plots I hear against his pocket, 
person, or good name. But if you have faith in your fancy more 
than in my word, you'll risk that, and tell me what bad turn you 
want to give me something to do.” 

“All right! You tell me what Lawrence Derwent would give 
to know that old Rackstraw ought to be in Lowmoor instead of 
he? The ungrateful old varmin—” 

“1 don’t know. But I know I’d give five hundred dollars—a 
hundred pounds any day, to see the apostle of Christian civilisa- 
tion on the wheel. He’d know what civilisation means then. By 
old Harry, *twould be as good as a play.” 

‘“* Now you tell me what Lawrence Derwent would give to the 
man whose instine’ tells him where to lay hand on the will old 
Rackstraw swore he never witnessed—eh ?” 

‘* Good God!” exclaimed the man from Nevada, in a deep, full, 
English voice, suddenly stopping and facing the other full. 
“ Speak out, man—if this is a trap—” 

‘You've hit it now, Master Lawrence. ‘Trap’s the word,” said 
the fox to the lion. “ I’ve got you under my thumb—Instinc’s a 
grand thing! Because, you see, if you don’t come down what’s 
fitting, into gaol you go, and what I’ve said of a will have been 
but a bit of a lie like what any honest man may use to catch a 
thief: and there you are.” 

“Tsee. Then let me tell you, to begin with, that I am safer 
from gaol than you,” said the man from Nevada, recovering his 
drawl. ‘All this was beginning to amuse me: but the best of 
comedies won’t stand being too long. All the same, I should like 
to hear the end of the story. I’ve a bit of business first : perhaps 
you won’t mind coming round with me while I do it, and then 
we can go somewhere and have the rest out comfortably by our- 
selves ? ” 

“Mind. Not I. I mean sticking by you, governor, till this 
job’s done.” 

“ Youre not afraid of trusting yourself alone in a cab with an 
escaped convict, who would probably prefer taking your life to 
losing his own liberty, and maybe knows how? You say I 
strangled you once before. Are you game to run the risk again?” 

“Oh, I aren’t afraid this time. If you strangle me, you'll 
strangle what you’d be sorry for, if you ever came to know.” 

“So far so good then. Hansom—Mildew Court, City. In 
with you, old gentleman. Time’s money, you know.” 
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“* Mildew Court!” stammered Moldwarp: for once taken aback, 
and amazed. 

“Why not? Now hold your tongue, please. I can’t talk in 
cabs : and I’ve got a bit of business on my mind.” 

They reached Mildew Court: andthe man from Nevada, havin 
dismissed the cab, went straight for the staircase of the Agency 
General of the Goblin Islands. Nor only so: hewent to the very 
landing of the same company, and knocked at their very door. 

‘Bless your soul alive, man!” exclaimed Moldwarp, clutching 
at his companion’s arm while the knocker, having once fallen, was 
in mi “Do you know who hangs out here?” 

“Ts Dr. Rackstraw within ? ” 

Dr. Rackstraw was within; and Moldwarp, cowed by such 
courage into doubting even his own instinct, followed the man 
from Nevada into the inner room. Dr. Rackstraw, who was 
engaged at his desk, unfolded his long “e and rose: seeing 
Moldwarp again, he stared. 

“I’ve come to trouble you on a queer Lennala, Doctor,” said 
the man from Nevada. “But I won’t apologise for bothering an 
Apostle—I should say 1at I mean—of civilisa- 
tion till ’ve done. I am haunted by an elderly gentleman, who 
claims acquaintance with you, and insists upon it that I’m an 
escaped convict from one of your gaols. Will you kindly identify 
me ? For he talks of the police, and I don’t know what all: which 
is worrying to a quiet stranger. Do tell this elderly person that 
he’s an ass, and get him to go.” 

Dr. Rackstraw spent a moment in transferring his attention to 
his visitors from the papers before him. “ Mr. Harding—of 
Nevada?” said he. ‘An escaped convict, indeed! So this 
fellow has been bothering you, too, has he, as wellas me? Yes: 
he has got a craze that “the unfortunate relative of some dear 
friends of mine, who got himself into trouble, and whose sentence 
is not expired, is now in London, and at large. As if a convict 
who had once escaped, would be such a fool!” 

“ Of course he wouldn’t —it would be going into the lion’s den. 
Only I should like you to say whether there is much likeness 
between me and your friend’s unfortunate relative—because if 
there is, it may be awkward you see. I knew a case where Judge 
Lynch hanged a man because he resembled a murderer in having 
a broken nose. Did you know the unfortunate relative well?” 
asked the man from Nevada, bringing his face into the strongest 
light he could find, while Moldwarp felt his faith in Instinct 
fading away —or rather being shattered under a crushing blow. 

‘A prince of the silver mines like a felon!” said Dr. Rackstraw : 
“‘ Tmpossible—as soon would a civilised manufacturer, the heir of 
all the ages, resemble a savage whose custom he has not yet 
obtained. As soon—” 
“There is no likeness then ? 








None at all?” 
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“No. Not a ghost. None. As a skilled physiognomist— 
which as a student of ethnology I am bound to be—I assert there 
is none. ..... + Moldwarp!” said he. “I told you this very 
afternoon that it is nothing to me, nothing, whether Lawrence 
Derwent is dead or alive. I then thought you a rascal—now I 
can only, in charity, suppose you to be insane. You have 
Lawrence Derwent on the brain. Mr. Harding agrees with me 
that you are insane. Mr. Harding—if this uncivilised mono- 
maniac annoys you again, I trust you will communicate with Me.” 

“ Then,” exclaimed Silver Moldwarp, “ then all I say is—Damn 
Instine’ for a liar and a fool!” 


He was crawling out of the court with his tail between his 
legs, when he felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

“Tam Lawrence Derwent,” said the man from Nevada. “The 
way to test if a thing is a trap is to walk in, and see—Come in 
here. We'll have a quiet drink, and you shall say what you please. 
I suppose you’re some worn out tool of Rackstraw’s. Never mind, 
old gentleman. An ill tool’s best for an ill turn.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The rarest weed that ever a wight 

In ever a hedge might look to see? 
I cannot mind its name aright, 

But I think they call it Honesty. 


Yet some do name it Old Man’s Beard, 
And Virgin’s Bower to some ‘twill be: 
And so by a-many names, I’m feared, 
Is called what’s called—is it Honesty ? 


For as many as they that live by land, 
And as many as they that sail the sea, 

So few be the folk that will fail to stand 
To a lie, for the sake of —Honesty. 


Tus only two persons recognised Rosamond’s nightmare—~one 
by his voice, the other by his eyes 

* You wouldn’t think it,” began the fox to the lion, as soon as 
they were alone in that most complete of solitudes, a city cellar: 
where men hurried in and out, and used their lips and their 
tongues, but never their eyes or ears; “you wouldn’t think it, 
but me and old Rackstraw was school mates together, once on a 
time.” 

“ Indeed I would though,” said Lawrence Derwent. “And I 
wouldn’t send a son of mine to that school.” 

‘“‘And I were top-boy ingrammar. But Rackstraw were bottom 
all round. And now, there be him, and here be I.” 

“Well? I follow you, so far. You called top what is called 
bottom in our schools. Well? I suppose it isn’t for murdering 
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the Queen’s English you want me to pay you for putting old 
Rackstraw in gaol?” — 

“ Wait a bit, Mister. I’ve got to tell my tale my own way: 
and ’tis never the short cut that brings one first home. “T'was 
an old country grammar school, where the head master was eighty- 
three years old, and stone blind, and the second was deaf, and 
eighty-four. Rackstraw and me were the boys. There aren’t no 
such schools now. So I used to spend the time practising 
conjuring and such like, and Rackstraw, he used to look on: and | 
when the deaf master was keeping school, I used to study the | 
violin.” | 

“Well?” 

“Well, Mister, when I done with education, I got into a scrape 
in our village, a about a girl me and Rackstraw was both after: so I 
went into a booth that went round the fairs, and never clapped | 
eyes on either of ’em for years. When I did, twas at Halehurst, 
where Longwood’s hard by.” 

“We're getting nearer. Well?” 

“TI was pretty low down and hard up, that day. In fact, Td 
been sleeping under a haystack, and was trying to fiddle up a few 
coppers to get a bite of food. And as I was fiddling tothe stones 
in the street—round things, and worse for naked feet than knives— 
who should come by, a-horseback, but old Rackstraw: and not 
like a beggar neither, for he were dressed like you or me. And 
there was a young gentleman with him that was Lawrence Derwent 
by name, son and heir to Colonel Derwent of Longwood, as I came 
to know.” 

“Yes: [ remember once seeing in the High Street of Halehurst 
the raggedest of fiddlers making his fiddle croak like a raven of 
ill omen, as I rode with that scoundrel to the house where my 
father lay dying. So it was you, who gave me that only welcome 
home ..... Well?” 

“You were in a hurry: but old Rackstraw knew me: for he 
nodded, and chucked me a sovereign. I thought at first ’twas 
a farthing, I hadn’t seen one so long. I stared: for chucking 
sovereigns about that was never old Rackstraw’s way. Guess if 
Instine’ didn’t lead me into the first public near. I astonished 
the yokels a bit, with some tricks and tunes, and got the talk on 
Rackstraw—” 

“ And [ll tell you what you ought to have heard. That my 
father had given me a stepmother. That Rackstraw, who had 
travelled with them from India, got hold of my stepmother, with 
his missionary jargon, and that between them they set my own 
father against his own son—even to getting him to make a will 
that left Rackstraw a small fortune, and put my young half brother 

Horace into the place of the heir. Is that what you heard ?” 

‘Somewhat like: but mostly that the heir, Mr. Lawrence, was 
a bad lot, and was bringing the old Colonel's grey hairs with 
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sorrow to the grave. Never mind, Mister. I’ve been a bit wild 
myself, before I turned archologer. J don’t think a bit the worse 
of you for that: not I.” 

Within the last few moments the whole manner, voice, it may 
almost be said the features, of Lawrence Derwent had undergone 
a change. Hitherto, it could only be by a marvellous effort of 
systematic self-control that the passionate and masterful lover of 
Queen Rosamond had, all in a moment, become the keen and bold 
fencer with Moldwarp and Rackstraw. Now, convinced that he 
might for once throw off his long disguise, he stretched himself 
out, morally speaking, with an infinite sense of relief, saddened, 
and for the moment softened, by the memories of what had been 
before he became a hunted man. He had not heard his father 
named since he had been convicted of robbing his father’s death- 
bed: Moldwarp’s words were beginning to fall on wandering ears. 
Rosamond had only flashed across evil days: with his trained 
faculty for shifting almost at will from mood to mood, he could 
lay even her aside. 

‘“‘ Mister,” said Moldwarp, “ Don’t you put your face back a 
dozen years like that afore old Rackstraw. He’d know you now!” 

‘Go on with your story,” said Lawrence, sharply. “ Never 
mind my face. Get to the trial—when I was found guilty of— 
guilty, when, Rackstraw’s lies and plots against me being exposed, 
my father sent for me, and forgave me, nay, begged my for- 
giveness, and bade me, with my own hands, and before his dying 
eyes, destroy the will he had been induced to make by slander 
and lies—” 

“So that you was left heir-at-law. Now, Mr. Lawrence, what 
did you do next after you, by the old Colonel’s orders, burnt that 
there will ?” 

“‘ Rode into Halehurst for the doctor, as hard as I could go.” 

“And when you got back to Longwood— ?” 

‘“* My father had died. .... Man, if you have nothing to say 
but all this thrice thrashed out stuff, why do you bring me here ? 
Can I send Rackstraw to the treadmill for lies ? ” 

“Well, Mister, you was a goodish time gone: for I was about 
the place—I’d took to run errands for old Rackstraw: and he sent 
for me: looking as pale and white as a ghost: and ‘ Moldwarp, 
my man,’ says he, ‘ you’re wanted to witness the Colonel’s will. 
He’s making one himself out of his own head, and I’m helping of 
him to write it down. And be quick, for the rattle’s coming on.’ ” 

ke Vhat—another will? When I was gone? Go on, for God’s 
sake—” 

“True enough, there sat up the Colonel in bed, with paper 
before him and a pen in his hand. Going, but sensible. Nobody 
else in the room but Rackstraw and me. He signed: and then 
Rackstraw put his ugly name for witness: and then I put mine. 
Then Rackstraw sent me off to call the wife and childer, to see 
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the last gasp: but before they could get to the room, the old 
Colonel was gone. And it’s my belief, Mister, old Rackstraw took 
it don’t take much of a throttle to polish off a 
dying man: and them that’s dying can tell tales, while them that’s 
dead tell none.” 

“Now, by—” 

“Don’t get excited, Mister: leastways not here. That will said 
how the old ’un was re-voked: and how you was to be heir to every- 
thing, money and land: and left something to the others, and to 
old Rackstraw not a hang.” 

“And Rackstraw swore that the first will was the last made? 
But a murderer—why should he strain at false witness? And 
you—you, knowing this, let a murderer swear away my liberty, 
my more than life—mine ?” 

‘“ A man must live, Mister. There had to be two witnesses— 
so Rackstraw chose me. I aren’t ashamed. He knew if there’s 
one thing I’m not capable for, it’s being ungrateful—and to a old 
school-mate, and all. One of you had to be lugged, you see. 
Why shouldn’t it be you? If I hadn’t been second witness, 
‘twould have been him.” 

“True. Moldwarp—How is it you know the contents of that 
second will.” 

*‘ Because I read it. Because, being light fingered by trade, I 
took it out of old Rackstraw’s pocket, and put in another, as like 
outside as two peas, for him to burn.” 

“ What !” cried Lawrence Derwent, forgetting where he was, and 
trembling all over. ‘* You have that will—now ? ” 

“Maybe no. Maybe aye. I want to do what’s right: and I 
want to punish ingratitude. If, being a gentleman, you behave 
like one, the will’s your own. If not being a gentleman you 
don’t, why ‘tis but Instine’ to act according. Old Rackstraw 
might turn grateful again if I told him what I told you.” 

“No, no! I am rich enough to buy back my rights twenty 
times. Do you suppose I came back to England for the pleasure 
of putting my head into a lion’s den ? I came back to find means 
of ruining those who had ruined me: and it would not have 
proved hard to ruin a greedy adventurer and a fool of a boy. I 
am rich enough to ruin fifty Horace Derwents, and a hundred 
liermon Rackstraws. But now—if you have told me the one good 
grain of truth in a bushel of lies—When that will is in my hands, 

Silver Moldwarp, you shall receive—let me see: Ten thousand 
pounds. That’s high enough, I suppose, to make sure of you?” 
“Ten thousand !—Well, yes, Mr.Lawrence: I might manage 
to make it do—if I could make sure—” 

“No Ifs, Mr. Moldwarp. And wait a bit: we must see how we 
stand. Suppose—suppose I produce this will, and Rackstraw and 
my half brother contest it as a forgery. You're clever at such 
things, you know. How then ?” : 
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‘¢Then I shall have to prove it aren’t one—that’s all.” 

‘And in what position shall you be? ” 

“ Me! What need I do but pocket your bit of gratitude—which 
is a thing I like to see? All you’ve got to do—seeing you've got 
to be so rich—is to buy a certain house that’s just got into the 
market. I didn’t like to carry a document like that about me, 
for fear of accidents: and owing to a misfortune, I hadn’t the 
chance to bring it away when I had to leave. Nor for that 
matter was it any good to me while Rackstraw kept grateful and 
you was not to be found, or dead may be. I stowed it there 
because ’twas the last place where ’twould be looked for, the 
people of the house not knowing so much as how there were 
Derwents in the world. You buy that house : and when you’ve 
got settled, some morning you'll get a homonymous letter, telling 
you what corner’s worth your looking to. Then you'll advertise 
for one Silver Moldwarp: and I shall answer it, and give all my 
evidence as innocent as a bird—all that’s needful. Being witness 
of a will’s no crime . . . . . and after getting the will and before 
me giving evidence you can hand over that ten—” 

“If I get my foot on old Rackstraw, we sha’n’t quarrel about 
terms. By God, I'd give all the silver in Nevada to be 
master of Longwood, and of my rights, for a day. Moldwarp, 
youre not a man I'd trust alone with half-a-crown. But I’m 
going to trust you in this: because I believe that for ten thousand 
pounds you'd sell your soul: and J run no risk, whether this is 
trumps or no. What’s the house I’m to buy?” 

“Crossmarsh. You know the neighbourhood, Mr. Lawrence—- 
‘tis by Lowmoor. Belonged to an old deceased customer of mine, 
named Fane.” 

“* Crossmarsh—Fane ! And my father’s will is hidden there ?” 
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PART OT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Only a woman’s whim—only the gleam 

Of that faint lightning in an August sky, 

Too subtle and too swift to question whence 

It comes, or whither goes, or what portends : 

Only the meteor—Nature’s seeming whim, 

But born of Law too deep for reason’s reach : 

Only the outcome of an inner life, 

As when we dream the breath of flowers unknown : 
Only the discord but for which the flow 

Of song were else too passing sweet and smooth — 
These are the voices of a secret soul 

Where memories, hopes, and wonders blend and pant 
For freedom and for language, still in vain. 

And so we say, we who behold the sign 

But not the soul—only a random note, 

Only a worthless, idle, woman’s whim. 


HER discovery, in the voice of her friend Harding of Nevada, of 
the being—seemingly human—who had thrown her whole life 
into magical confusion, filled Rosamond with a vague terror. She 
recalled, with a shudder, the gospel of her people, that Apahu 
alone was the world of men and women, and that the ocean was 
visible death that parted them from the infinite abode of angels, 
demons, and disembodied souls. She had never realised till now 
how penetrated she had become with the atmosphere wherein she 
had grown a woman and had ceased to be a child. She remem- 
bered, with a trembling of the heart, how this seeming man had 
seen able to become visible and invisible at will: how he had 
been able to read her thoughts: how he transformed her from an 
English country girl into a Barbarian Queen, so to speak, with a 
wave of his hand. Could it be that every human soul has a spirit 
ruler over its birth, its life, and its death: that this being was hers: 
that her recollection of her far off girlhood was the reminiscence 
of a world where one lives before one is born: that her passage 
into Apahu, through fever and storm, was her true mortal birth: 
and that her return to England was in truth (as her priest had 
taught her) the sacrilegious intrusion by a living soul before its 
time into the world beyond the ocean and the grave—that her 
spirit Lord was there waiting to receive her and to claim his own? 
And then she was so hopelessly alone. There was none whom 
she could take into her confidence: and her social experiences 
made her shrink from the talk that would follow were she to tell 
to strangers’ ears a tale of adventure in which indeed she could not 
fairly expect any human being to believe. Her history had become 
herself, which she recoiled from the thought of laying bare. And 
then the more she saw of England, the more she “doubted the 
prudence of exporting its wisdom and its virtues toa land that was 
already as wise as the fowls of the air and the lilies of the field. 
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She herself had ceased to be a wonder of the season, having long 
ago fulfilled her nine days, and she shrank from calling fresh 
attention to herself in a new form. 

If she could only meet her sister in this grim, grey, threatening 
spirit world—then, indeed, might she cease to be homesick for the 
Island of Apahu. 

But of her old life, or, as it almost seemed now, of her old dream, 
no trace had she yet found. First of all, her letter to Sophy, ad- 
dressed to Crossmarsh (for she dreaded to appear suddenly out of 
her grave) received no answer: and no wonder, seeing that Sophy’s 
latest address was some Poste Restante abroad. Then, dreading 
possible death or change, she had written to the firm of solicitors 
who had transacted her uncle’s business at the period of his 
comparative sanity, signing herself as Senhora Miranda, and 
enquiring if all was well at Crossmarsh, and, if not, what was ill. 
For all answer, she learned that years ago Mr. Fane, of Cross- 
marsh, had withdrawn his business and his papers from the firm, 
the name of a firm in London being given to which she was re- 
ferred: that Mr. Fane and his niece were understood to be travelling 
on the Continent, and that Crossmarsh was standing empty. The 
second firm, being applied to, could only tell that they had trans- 
acted certain business for Mr. Fane, but retained none of his 
papers, and could tell her nothing—with such subterranean cun- 
ning had the lunatic trustee gone to work so that no one lawyer or 
firm of lawyers might be in a position to control his breaches of 
trust or to interfere with the mad investments he was making for 
the benefit of his country, his ward, and his craze. Oswald Har- 
greave, with the best legal aid, had barely been able to trace them 
and piece them together: no wonder that Rosamond, unaided, 
failed—or at any rate had failed in twice the time. 

A book will some day have to be written on the craft of mad- 
men—how it transcends that of a Moldwarp more than that of a 
Moldwarp transcends that of a Rackstraw, or of any other com- 
moner, and therefore more successful, rogue. Tor, as a madman 
surpasses three sane men in strength, so he surpasses six sane men 
in cunning ; and when—as statistics tell us is to be—the mad 
come to outnumber those who are otherwise, things will go hard 
for us who consider ourselves sane. We outwit them by num- 
bers: they will then outwit us by numbers, strength, craft, 
and all. Rosamond, remembering uncle Afneas as the sanest 
and wisest of men, lost the thread utterly: for her own adven- 
tures did not seem so marvellous as that he and Sophy should 
have become wanderers over the face of the world. 

At last, instead of at first (not having acquired the business 
sense in Apahu) she wrote to Oswald Hargrave. Her correspon- 
dence, on all sorts of uninteresting matters, was large, and Dr. 
Rackstraw, being with her during some part of most days, often 
acted a: her postman—more often than not, indeed, except in the 
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case of those letters which concerned her old life, and which she 
had invariably posted with her own hands. But there was no 
more reason why she should not have a letter for a Hargrave than 
for a Pitcairn, or a Rackstraw: he might be a missionary, or a 
spirit merchant, or a begging-letter writer, ora hundred other 
things. 

But Dr. Rackstraw, assuming that a letter directed to Oswald 
Hargrave must needs have been written by Sophy, and not think- 
ng it for the girl’s advantage that she should be in correspon- 
dence with a bad adviser, forgot to post the letter: or rather he let 
it fall accidentally into the fire. And the accident gave him the 
keenest possible regret: because he might so easily have read it 
before burning. However, nobody can be always wise: even 
Hermon Rackstraw, being human, was bound to lapse into partial 
honesty now and then. Besides, he was not a poor man, like 
Moldwarp, who cannot afford honesty unless he happen to find it 
a marketable commodity. 

So Rosamond had no letter even from the man who loved her 
when she was a child: he had gone away too. 

Then, getting rid both of her philosopher and of her secretary 
for the occasion, she asked Mr. Pitcairn, now in charge of 
London parish, to take tea, ostensibly to consult him on certain 
theological difficulties: in reality to pump him about Crossmarsh, 
without appearing to have any purpose, or letting her hand 
appear—as every woman, however untaught, knows how to do. 
It was easy enough to get him to compare his experiences of an 
English country rectory with those which he had brought home 
from the South Seas. 

“Tf I was a young man again,” said he, “I’d go out to your 
country. From what [ can make out, they don’t know right from 
wrong. Ofcourse you'll take out a clergyman or two when you 
go? You might even get a bishop, if you go to the proper 
society and will guarantee the funds. Only mind he’s one of the 
right sort—a tall man, with good broad shoulders, who'll stand no 
nonsense and no back-sliding. Get the measure and girth of 
your biggest priest, and don’t take a bishop who isn’t half a head 
higher and six inches larger round: let him be broad church and 
high church too.” 

“7 think you would make a good bishop, Mr. Pitcairn.” 

“So Mrs. phgnne-wrs says. But nolo episcopari: which means 
‘anything for a quiet life,’ in the vulgar tongue. I’m sometimes 
sorry I left my quiet country parish for this London of ours: I 
had enough missionary work while I was young, and they won't 
allow conversion by battery here, though it’s the only way.’ 

“Ah yes—I forgot: we were talking about your country parish 
—forgive me for interrupting you—and your neighbours, weren’t 
we? The Fanes. You were just telling me about them: and I 
was getting interested. What sort of people were the Fanes ?” 
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«Ah, poor people. Old Fane—yes, I liked old Fane., He had 
his whims, and was a bad listener; but he was a good neighbour, 
and a gentleman every inch of him. He had a niece—a sad 
story. She drowned herself one night in a fit of brain fever. I 
remember it well, poor girl. Not that it wasn’t for the best. She 
was one of those fantastical, dreamy things that are as like as 
not to go wrong, and are safe, any way, to lay hold of life by the 
wrong end.” 

‘¢ And the other?” asked Rosamond, hastily. “ What became 
of her?” 

“The other? Did I say there were two?” 

“ T thought so—” 

‘No doubt, I did, then. There were two. Rosamond, I think— 
no: it was Rosamond that was drowned. I don’t know anything 
about the other: haven’t heard of her for years. I suppose she’s 
still abroad: married most likely. It’s the saddest part of life, 
the way one loses sight of one’s old friends. It came on me like 
a shock, the other day, when I heard my old country neighbour, 
Fane, was gone.” 

“Gone? What do you mean by—Gone ?” 

“ Oh, it’s only our English euphemism for Dead: and I like it 
best—Dead isn’t a Christian word. Poor old Crossmarsh—it must 
be changed, without old Fane and without Me.” 


Had Rosamond been less thunderstruck by a piece of news 
which everybody hears a hundred times and a hundred times again, 
as if it were always told for the first time, she must have betrayed 
herself. As it was, she made no attempt at concealment, and 
would have burst into frank, open tears had not her old acquaint- 
ance shown himself so much more freezing and repellant than 
an utter ‘stranger—an indifferent and forgetful friend. It was 
that last ** Me” which chilled her outburst and froze her tears. 
And indeed the blank feeling that of those whom she had come from 
the opposite endof the earth to seek one who had gone for ever was 
of itself inconsistent with any sudden burst of sorrow. The ache 
that such blows cause is dead and dull. 

“ When,’—she asked harshly and icily. ‘And where ? ” 

“Oh, poor old fellow—lI didn’t hear when. Somewhere abroad, 
of course. He was always abroad. By the way, I think I can 
recommend you a capital young clergyman to take out as your 
court chaplain: he’s a curate of my own—not much of a scholar, 
but with a biceps like a cannon ball, and not a fault except that 
he doesn’t hit it off with Mrs. Pitcairn. Shall I tell him to 
call ?” 

So, for the present, ended Rosamond’s coming home. What 
had been the use of it all—had she, by parting from her people, 
rebelled against Destiny and Providence? She had come back 


only to find all things changed: her guardian dead, her home 
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empty, her friends lost or forgetful, her sister Heaven knew 
where. All things were so immutable in Apahu, and had been so 
immutable at Crossmarsh, that the laws of nature seemed to be 
outraged. Her faithful secretary saw no more of her for that day: 
nor her philosopher for two more. And, when he was at last 
admitted, he found the Queen dressed in mourning, such as 
Englishwomen wear for their nearest kin. 


This philosopher of hers had made as yet but little progress in 
his love-making. He could not indeed complain of any lack of 
friendliness on the part of the girl whom he had succeeded in 
withdrawing from all her other associations, but he had succeeded 
only too well—Sophy had become as it were merely the echo and 
shadow of her mistress and queen. He seldom saw her alone, and, 
when he did, she avoided all his attempts to turn her talk upon 
herself and away from her heroine, so that, growing impatient, he 
began to detest the very name of the Senhora Miranda. His 
infinence over Sophy, great as it assuredly had been, and as he 
had felt it to be, appeared to be paling before that of the Senhora, 
as the glow of fire pales and dies out under the beams of the sun. 
However, he meant to win her, and he had plenty of time: and 
he was a man who really understood the use of time—not merely 
as something to be spent, but to be economised, and invested, 
without any hurry to realise. 

He, like the rest of her diminishing acquaintance, had long 
set down the Queen as a very woman in the matter of caprice, 
and her sudden appearance in the deepest of black was only one 
evidence more of a quality that he hoped in time to turn to good 
account in his designs upon the heart of Sophy. But, capricious 
and whimsical as he thought her, he was not prepared for the 
intention with which she one morning favoured him. 

“Tf am tired of London,” said she, as she played with an open 
newspaper. “I think I have learned all here that will be of any 
good to my people—there was really very little to learn. But 1 
don’t want to go back just yet ..... and I want to be by my- 
self for a little while, in the country, and by the sea. Here is an 
advertisement in the newspaper, which suits me exactly: just as 
if it were printed for my eyes to see.” 

“ Oh, those advertisements,” said Dr. Rackstraw. “ Yes: they 
are always just what everybody wants—what have you found ?” 

“A house, with lands, and grounds, and everything / want, to 
be sold.” 

“Your Majesty thinks of buying an estate in England!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Rackstraw, immediately casting about in his mind for 
the chance of turning this new caprice to the account of business: 
for, though his irons were mostly abroad, he had a few at home. 
“ You think of settling among us for good and all ?” 

« T don’t know what I think—I am just wearied out with think- 
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ing,” said she, “and I want to go to sleep somewhere, where I 
haven’t got to choose between opening the windows for fear of 
stifling and shutting them for fear of noise. But I don’t under- 
stand business. Go to these lawyers, or men of business, or what- 
ever they are, and buy this place for me, and then come back 
again as soon as it is done.” é 

“Oh!” sighed Sophy, “then you are going—you are not ‘ going 
home,’ after all ?” 

“Yes—no. Would you mind leaving me for five minutes, 
while I talk business with Dr. Rackstraw? .... . Doctor, before 
I talk about this house, ’m glad you came: I want to thank you 
for bringing me that child. She is made of starlight—or as you 
would say, of gold.” 

“Yes, indeed. You cannot think better of her than I.” 

“She is good, like my people. How is it that being good means 
being unhappy ?” 

“Unhappy! Do you mean that Sophy is unhappy, and with 

you ?” 
' “She has become like a daughter to me. But in my country 
daughters tell their mothers all their sorrows: and I know no 
more of her than just her name, and that you are her friend. 
She reminds me of a girl in my country who listened to words 
that ought not to be spoken—about killing a holy bird. She 
was unholy till the second new moon. Has Miss Gray ever done 
anything wrong, that she effaces herself so? You may tell me— 
I am her mother and her Queen, not her judge: and it will make 
no difference to me. She has been my daughter till past the 
second new moon, by a long time.” 

Dr. Rackstraw pondered and frowned. It was of the utmost 
importance that Sophy, under the wing of the Queen, that is to 
say under his own watchful control, should be kept apart from her 
true lover and from the renewal of the influence of her old friend. 
If Senhora Miranda became acquainted with the real story of her 
maid of honour, her royal generosity would certainly not rest 
until the mists of his own devising were cleared away. So he 
looked at the ceiling, stroked his chin, and said, 

“Wrong, your majesty, is a word that may mean almost any- 
thing—it often means right, just as right often means wrong. Of 
course there are reasons why Miss Gray should wish to forget the 
past, and to begin life all over again. Of course there was no 
reason why she should not enter into your service. I brought her 
to you, chiefly -because I knew she would serve you well—but also 
because I knew that in your service she would be safe from that 
most cruel of all cruel things: idle curiosity. I felt secure that 
not a word would be said by you or yours to make her conscious 
of her past, or to make her dread her future. ....I1Iam glad for 
her sake that you think of a retirement into the country—” 

If right and wrong have many meanings, Love has surely more. 
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empty, her friends lost or forgetful, her sister Heaven knew 
where. All things were so immutable in Apahu, and had been so 
immutable at Crossmarsh, that the laws of nature seemed to be 
outraged. Her faithful secretary saw no more of her for that day: 
nor her philosopher for two more. And, when he was at last 
admitted, he found the Queen dressed in mourning, such as 
{nglishwomen wear for their nearest kin. 


This philosopher of hers had made as yet but little progress in 
his love-making. He could not indeed complain of any lack of 
friendliness on the part of the girl whom he had succeeded in 
withdrawing from all her other associations, but he had succeeded 
only too well—Sophy had become as it were merely the echo and 
shadow of her mistress and queen. He ai lom saw her alone, and, 
when he did, she avoided all his attempts to turn her talk upon 
herself and away from her heroine, so that, growing impatient, he 
began to detest the very name of the Senhora Miranda. His 
infiuence over Sophy, great as it assuredly had been, and as he 
had felt it to be, appeared to be paling before that of the Senhora, 
as the glow of fire pales and dies out under the beams of the sun. 
However, he meant to win her, and he had plenty of time: and 
he was a man who really understood the use of time—not merely 
as something to be spent, but to be economised, and invested, 
without any hurry to realise. 

He, like the rest of her diminishing acquaintance, had long 
set down the Queen as a very woman in the matter of caprice 
and her sudden appearance in the deepest of black was only one 
evidence more of a quality that he hoped in time to turn to good 
account in his designs upon the heart of Sophy. But, capricious 
and whimsical as he thought her, he was not prepared for the 
intention with which she one morning favoured him. 

“fam tired of London,” said she, as she played with an open 
newspaper. “I think I have learned all here that will be of any 
good to my people—there was really very little to learn. But | 
don’t want to go back just yet .... . and I want to be by my- 
self for a little while, in the country, and by the sea. Here is an 
advertisement in the newspaper, whic ‘+h suits me exactly: just as 
if it were printed for my eyes to see.’ 

“ Oh, those advertisements,” said Dr. Rackstraw. ‘“ Yes: they 
are always just what everybody wants —what have you found ?” 

cA house, with lands, and ‘grounds, and eve rything [ want, to 
be sold.” 

“Your Majesty thinks of buying an estate in England!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Rackstraw, immediately casting about in his mind for 
the chance of turning this new caprice to the account of business: 
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ing,” said she, “and I want to go to sleep somewhere, where I 
haven’t got to choose between opening the windows for fear of 
stifling and shutting them for fear of noise. But I don’t under- 
stand business. Go tot these lawyers, or men of business, or what- 
ever they are, and buy this place for me, and then come back 
again as soon as it is done.” 

“Oh!” sighed Sophy, “then you are going—you are not ‘ going 
home,’ after all ?” 


*Yes—no. Would you mind leaving me for five minutes, 
while I talk business with Dr. Rackstraw? . . - Doctor, before 


[ talk about this house, I'm clad you came: I wont to thank you 
for bringing me that c hild. She is made of starlight—or as you 
would say, of gold.” 

“Yes, indeed. You cannot think better of her than I.” 


“She is good, like m7 peo} “es How is it that being good means 
being unhappy | ie 

«T Mmhappy! Do you mean that Sophy is unhappy, and with 
you?” 

She has become like a daughter to me. But in my country 
daughters tell their mothers all their sorrows: and I know no 
more of her than just her name, and that you are her friend. 
She reminds me of a girl in my country who listened to words 
that ought not to be spoken—about killing a holy bird. She 
was unholy till the second new moon. Has Miss Gray ever done 
anything wrong, “ang a  effaces herself so? You may tell me- 
[ am her mother and her Queen, not her judge: and it will make 
no difference to me. She has been my daughter till past the 


second new moon, by a long time.” 

Dr. Rackstraw pondered and frowned. It was of the utmost 
importance that Sophy, ‘ithe r the wing of the Queen, that is to 
say under his own watchful control, s! hould be kept apart from her 
true lover and from the renewal of the influence of her old friend. 
If Senhora Miranda became acquainted with the real story of her 
maid of honour, her royal generosity would certainly not rest 
until the mists of his own devising were cleared away. So he 
looked at the ceiling, stroked his chin, and said, 

“Wrong, your majesty, is a word that may mean almost any- 
thing—it ‘often means right, just as right often means wrong. Of 
course there are reasons why Miss Gray should wish to forget the 
past, and to begin life all over again. Of course there was no 
reason why she should not enter into your service. I brought her 
to you, chiefly because I knew she would serve you well—but also 
hecktse I knew that in your service she would be safe from that 
most cruel of all crue] things: idle curiosity. I felt secure that 
not a word would be said by you or yours to make her conscious 
of her past, or to Slates: her dre a “a her future ..... Lam giad for 
her sake that you think of 

If right and wrong have many meanings, Love has surely more. 
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Love had inspired Dr. Rackstraw to keep this girl to himself by 
hinting away her good name albeit—a stroke of business that 
would have occurred to perhaps no other man in the world. But 
then he, ignoble himself, had brains enough to have discovered the 
lioness in the Queen of Apahu: and so, 

“T thank you with all my heart,” said she. ‘She is more than 
ever my daughter now: and not one word will I speak that may 
hinder her forgetting. .... Yes: I know this world beyond the 
sea well enough now: I have read, and heard, and seen, how 
Christians, who call my people blind, savage heathens, deal with 
one another just when love and pardon are all in all. She shall 
go back with me. Ah-—/ know what it means to be alone— 
all alone. So thank you, for epee I me: you are 


worthy to be a savage anda heathen..... Yes: : London wi 
than wearies me. About this purchase. lam getting impatient 
to go.” 

“Tm afraid an estate can’t, in this benighted, old-fashioned 
England of ours, be bought in aday. It isn’t like the system I’ve 
introduced into the Goblins, where ten thousand acres can be 
transferred, and the purchase money paid what’s equivalent to 
down, by two strokes of the pen.” 

‘* At any rate as soon as you can. I don’t understand business, 


or I wouldn’t trouble you. Here is the advertisement. It will 
tell you the name of the est: ite, and where to go.” 

aed By order of the € ‘ourt of Chancery.” he began to read. ** Cross- 
marsh? .... . Your majesty thinks of buying Crossmarsh ?—” 

‘Why not? Do you know the place? Why should I not buy 
Crossmarsh if I please ? ” 

If Dr. Rackstraw were sitting in the Palace of Truth, he would 
have found it easy enough to answer. He would have said, “ Be- 
cause she whom I choose to call Miss Gray will be the seller: 
because you and she cannot be kept in ignorance of it: because 
Crossmarsh is the very last place on earth where I would have her 
go: because Oswald Hargrave will be her neighbour: because, what- 
ever happens, she will have escaped back to the very citadel of 
old associations out of my hands, before their grasp has become 
secure.” He was so taken aback by the extraordinary accident of 
this capricious princess having taken a fancy to Crossmarsh that 
the fates seemed to have joined i in league against his passion, and, 
for once, he scarcely knew res to say. 

“ Crossmarsh—let me see: oh, the very worst part of the coast 
of all England for scenery: not a civilis ed town within miles: not 
even a railway 7: all swamps and malaria: and—ah—lI remember: 
next door to a convict prison. Dear madam, you would die of 
typhoid fever in a month, if you weren’t murdered before- 

“You seem prejudiced against the neighbourhood?” asked 
Rosamond, a little surprised. ° Have you ever been there? Never 
mind. [have set my mind on this particular estate: and, if I 
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don’t like it, I can sell it again, and come away. Please go and 
buy it—” 

“It is my duty to protest, Madam!” exclaimed Dr. Rackstraw. 
‘“¢ There are dozens of lovely places in England—hundreds: scores. 
What on earth has made you fix on such an abominable hole, 
where prisoners are sent to rot and die? J will find you a place 
in the country fit for a Queen.” 

“Oh, I don’t want a place fit for a Queen. I want a place 
where nobody else will come, fit for a girl who wants to forget, 
and a woman who is tired, and wants to go to sleep and dream—” 

“To commit suicide, you mean!” 

‘“ Dr. Rackstraw, I am a Queen, and not used to be disobeyed. 
If Crossmarsh is so bad as you say, all the more reason why | 
should buy it, to keep other people from dying of fever or 
murder. I must see such a place, just for the sake of knowing 
the exact opposite of Apahu. What is the use of having crossed 
the ocean of death unless one gets a glimpse of Hell? I thought 
[ had seen it, here in London: but—go and buy Crossmarsh : it 
is my will.” 

“ Yes,” muttered Dr. Rackstraw, “a woman always calls her 
whim her will. But I say won’t: and where there’s a won’t there’s 
away..... Well,” said he, sullenly for him, “I will see about 
it. Seeing about it will do no harm.” 

“Give any price they want,” said Rosamond, “I don’t want 
bargaining—and I want to go to-morrow, if I can.” 

EKagerness was imprudent : but then nobody thinks of analysing 
the whims and ecaprices of a Queen. 

Only that morning, and by the merest chance, for she was n 
newspaper reader, Rosamond had learned that her old home wa 
for sale. "That, at least remained, whoever the owner who wished 
to sell it might be. That she would soon learn: though that 
Sophy would part with Crossmarsh while one brick remained upon 
another and while one wave struck against its cliffs was among thi 
things too impossible to suggest themselves. Crossmarsh might 
in some way act as a link to bring her to Sophy—if not, Rosamond 
would have conscious and tangible possession of all that was left to 
her of her childhood—of that home-life that had been hers before 
she became an exile and a Queen. She could have almost struck 
Rackstraw for his abuse of a place, that obviously he had never 
seen, for its actual merits and for its imaginary vices. Whether 
she would actually visit that old home she had become doubtful. 
That moment was over when the name of Crossmarsh, standing 
out from a lawyer’s or estate agent’s phrases, made her quiver with 
the wash of waves, more musical than all the rest of ocean, 
and with the scent of flowers more fragrant to the heart than all 
the southern profusion of Apahu. Perhaps she would let it all 
remain a memory and a dream—all the rest of her home-coming 
was a failure: why should this also be spoiled ? 
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As he went in the direction of Lincoln’s Inn Fields to make, or 
at any rate to pretend to make, the enquiries with which he was 
entrusted, the Agent General of the Goblin Islands recovered his 
wits and laid his plans. There was one obvious course open to 
him—he could report that the purchase was impossible, for want 
of title, or for a hundred other reasons that would satisfy any 
ordinary woman with confidence in her business adviser. But to- 
day he had seen her in an altogether new light cap able of indulg- 
ing in any caprice however unreasonable, and only rendered thi 


‘ 


more resolute in it by opposition. She was quite likely. he felt. if 


A 


he should disappoint her, to rush down herself to the lawyers who 
had the sale in hand and of concluding the affair at any cost and 
any risk—the greater these, the more likely she. 

But then another idea came into his mind. The gr 
was to prevent her learning that Sophy was selling Crossmars! 
because that would inevitably lead to a general cleiaviiibasiiieth 
between Oswald Hargrave, the Senhora, and the supposed Miss 
Gray, to the loss of his own influence—for it was entirely a 
question of the greater influence, he felt, upon which his success 
depended in a love affair which by its very difficulty was now 
absorbing all his desires. But if he himself became purchaser in 
the first instance, he could afterwards lengthen out proceedings 
as long as he pleased, and could even keep Crossmarsh out of the 
market altogether, besides making what would be probably a mee 
investment, and having a magnificent held over Sophy, as the lord 
and master over her old home. 

As it happened, however, he did not reach the lawyers until 
office hours: and the next day he was intentionally too busy, 
hoping that some new purchaser might intervene. But it would 
not do to keep so impulsive a savage as the Queen of Apahu 
waiting too long: so on the next day he called in good time to 
see how the land lay. He could not make any sort of report to 
his principal unless he knew what all the circumstances really 
were. 

In the outer office two gentlemen were talking: one with his 
back to Dr. Rackstraw, the other, evidently a member of the firm, 
or perhaps their managing clerk, “facing him. 

*¢] am very sorry, sir,” the latter was saying, ‘“‘since you were 
so anxious for the property. But the lady was a human steam 
engine hung on electric wires—she put everything into our h: nds, 
and positively got the business put through in* four-and-twent 
hours—deeds handed over, purchase money actually paid, and all. 
I shouldn’t have thought it possible: but of course when a lady 
produces the cash in Bank of England notes, and insists on sign- 
ing everything at once and taking our word for the title all I 
can say is, Caveat Emptor. Not but what it’s all right sonnet 


though I scarcely now know whether we're on our heads or our 
heels. 
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.’ broke out the other in a voice so loud 
ickstraw barely recognised it as that of an 


acquaintance of his own. *“ who the devil is this madwoman ? 
W here is she to be found ?” 
“There’s the oddest part of all, Mr. Harding,” said the lawyer. 


“She ealls herself Se 


for the nutcrackers !- 
—and as rich, sir, as 
Mr. Harding, oth 


Lawrence Derwent, tu 


another word. 


A woman’s caprice bh 
his liberty, his good n: 


nhora Miranda Ngahoung—there’s a name 
And, it’s a fact, sir, but she’s a Real Queen ! 


a 


rwise the Man from Nevada, otherwise 


ned on his heel and strode off without 


d cost him the house that held his rights, 


me: and that woman she who had goaded 


his passion into open war. 


Jut sudden rage r 


] ] } 


vealed the man who, in cold blood, had 


defied detection with ease. 


“| eame about C 
lawyer, “* but I see I 


parted, meditating pn 


smarsh too.” said Dr. Rackstraw to th 
{ late now. Good dav.” So he de- 


Be.e, 


any things—on the return of Lawrenc 


Derwent rich and disguised: on girls who are coy and hard to 


Win: and on the diffi 
uncivilised as to pay ! 
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ulty of dealing with a woman so deplorably 
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ird cash before examining her title deeds. 
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TOWER OF LONDON. 


I. 


EXTENSIVE alterations and demolitions are at present in progress 
within the precincts of her Majesty’s Tower ; and the opportunity, 
consequently, is a favourable one for reviewing the history of a 
building the most perfect in the country as regards the pre- 
servation of its ancient architecture, as well as the most in- 


‘ 


teresting and tragic in its manifold incidents and associations. 
We may say at the outset, however, that the spirit of Vandalism 
is in no sense at work in the Tower, as it is in so many other 
portions of the city, where numbers of our finest churches are 


being either “restored ” or “improved ” ” off the face of the earth. 
All that is now being done in connection with the great strong- 
hold built by William the Conqueror does not affect those parts 
of the structure which are its chief glory, and which have 
certainly received loving care for several centuries past; the 
alterations concern only additional buildings used for storage 


and the like, and round which no historical memories cling. 
Their removal = leave the Tower itself more imposing than 
ever, and the noble White Tower will once more have that un- 


interrupted frontage tothe river which its architect contemplated 
in the outset. 
Recent excavations have brought to lisht a portion of the 


= “| i VU) 
Roman wall which formed the limits of the city. This wall runs 
close by the eastern side of the White Tower. and its discovery 


has natur% uly excited great interest. It iseasytosee how, at the 
Conquest, William I. built the Tower just wi ithin the city, for i 
is, as it were, but a hop, step and jump from the Tower to the city 
wall. The Conqueror had an eye to complete protection from 
assaults on London from the eastern land side. It will be best 
here briefly to detail the nature of the sens which have 
recently been in progress, and are not yet completed. The old 
armour and other articles of curiosity, which formerly found a 
place in the Se Armoury, have been removed to the upper 
floor of the White Tower. The Horse Armoury building is merely 
a modern annexe on the south side of the White Tower, and will 
soon be in course of demolition. In the meantime, it remains as 
the temporary Ordnance Office. The great store-house on the 
south side of the White Tower has already been removed; this 
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was the chief obstacle to a fine view of the Tower from the river, 
and now it is entirely open on that side to the Thames. It is in- 
tended to restore the curtain wall between the Wakefield Tower 
and the Salt Tower ; also to restore the Lanthorn Tower, which will 
then stand about midway between the Wakefield and Salt Towers. 
A short time ago the Well Tower and the Cradle Tower were 
restored,and these are now inhabited by warders. Near here, also, 
there has been, until recently, a large building, use sd as astore-house 
for muskets by the Ordnance Department, but this has been com- 
pletely removed. The Government sold the materials of this annexe 
fora considerable sum. It lay to the east side of the White Tower, 
and it was during its demolition that the old city wall was re- 
vealed, greatly to the surprise of the workmen and the officials. 
The wall ran down from Postern Row to the river side. Within the 
White Tower three fireplaces have lately been €ncovered; and 
the well, used for drinking and culinary purposes by the 
prisoners and their attendants, has been re-discovered, and over- 
hauled to the depth of about forty feet. 

The Byward Tower, another very historic part of the building, 
is further to be restored; that is, it is in contemplation o take 
down the upper part and rebuild it exactly as it stood in ancient 
times. The Broad Arrow Tower, in the east inner wall, is also 
undergoing complete restoration, having been in the hands of 
the restorers for the past twelve months. St. Peter’s Chapel 
where lie the remains of so many illustrious dead—was, a few 
years ago, entirely re-seated. The old gallery has been taken 
away,and the burial place, a great vault under the communion 
table in the chancel, has been restored. By command of the 
(Jueen the remains found here were carefully examined, and it was 
established beyond a doubt that the dust of many distinguished 
English men and women reposes in this spot. When all the work at 
the Tower is thoroughly completed, the - yproaches to the building 
will be in a more satisfactory condition than they have been for a 
great many years, and a visit to this famous building will b 


x 


consider: ibly simplified d. 





It is surely impossil ble for any one—any Englishman, at least- 
to stand within thé ‘irnite of the Tower without feeling the 


historie spirit strongly stirred within him. There passes before 
his mind’s eye a long procession of kings and queens, of warriors, 
of statesmen, of learned and saintly men who have had much to 
do with the making of the English people. From William the 
Conqueror to Victoria is a | ne and momentous range, and yet, as 
one thinks of those who have lived, suffered, and bled in the 
Tower, the olden times seem almost blended with the present, and 
with little effort of the imagination we can realise the characters 
and appearance of our ancestors. The knightly Raleigh, the 
beautiful Anne Boleyn, the diabolical paige. the temporising 
Cranmer, the hapless Lady Jane Grey se and a hundred 
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others appear before us in the habit in which they lived, as w 
gaze upon this mighty memorial of the past. 


To go back to the foundation of the Tower of London as a mere 
stronghold or fortress is impossible. [ts origin is lost in the 
mazes of antiquity, but there seems little doubt, from a reference 


in the Saxon Chronicle and other evidence, that it was used as a 
Saxon fortress long before the Conquest. Some writers affirn 
that it extends back to the days of Cesar, but there isa great lacl 
of authoritative information upon Julius’s movements, and, with 
regard to the Tower, it may or not have been that the Romans 
found its site well adapted for a fortification. Those who asseri 
the affirmative may of course adhere to their opinion with 
much tenacity as those who persistently deny it. We must be 
content to leave it—if not a “ burning,” certainly 
question. 

Sut we are, at least, in no doubt as to the origin of the present 
structure. Its chief tower was raised in 1079-80 by William th: 


Conqueror, the architect being Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester 
who, whatever he might have been as an ecclesiastic, certainly 


understood the art of masonry. Not many people have such an 
enduring monument to their skill. He also built Rochest 


Castle, and the similarity of the architecture of the two building 
will strike any spectator. Compared with the Tower of London, 
most celebrated places in Europe are but mushroom growths. It 
has been pointed out that the oldest remnant of a palace in 
Europe is that of the west front of the Burg in Vienna, which dates 
back from the time of HenryIII. The Kremlin in Moscow and 1 
Doge’s Palace in Vienna are of the fourteenth century. Oth 
famous buildings are still later, so that the Tower of London 
occupies the most conspicuous and venerable p! 

of European architecture. 

The fortress is divided into two parts, the Inner and the Outer 
Wards. The latter ward consists of a chain of small towers or 
fortifications on that side nearest the Thames, all of which were 
erected by Henry III. towards the close of his long reign. Out- 
works which were formerly used to defend the tower have been 
removed, and the visitor now enters at once by the Middle Tower, 
a strong portal flanked with bastions, and defended by gates and 
a portcullis. This fortification has undergone changes since 
Henry’s time, for the upper part is of comparatively modern 
date. Next comes a similar fortress, the Byward Tower, and 
then we arrive at the Traitors’ Gate, or St. Thomas’s Tower. 
This is a large square building, built over the moat, the outer 
line of which is protected by two circular towers. Inside the 
towers are some interesting specimens of the Early Pointed 
architecture of the time of Henry III. State prisoners were con- 
veyed into the Tower by the passage underneath; and up the 
steps into the courtyard many a celebrated victim of royal 


ace 1n the annals 
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jealousy has ascended to his or her doom. When a prisoner was 
conveyed from Westminster by boat to the Traitors’ Gate, he 
knew what fate was in store for him. Of the Cradle Tower and 
the Well Tower only fragments exist of the original, while the 
Devlin or Iron Gate Tower has been replaced by a_ strong 
building of modern date. ‘The ancient structure was described in 
1641 as a very ruinous place. These were the towers which, 
with the lofty ramparts of the outer ballium wall, and the sur- 
rounding moat, completed the fortifications of the outer ward. 
Before dealing with the Inner Ward, which of course is th 
heart of the whole thing, we will consider the White Tower. 
This fortress, as we have seen, was built by Gundulph. Itis tru 


} 


an imposing ee juadrangular in character, and measuring 


; 


feet from north to south and 96 feet from east to west. I 
is 92 feet high, is embattled, and has watch towers, or turrets, at 
pee angle. The buil ihe contains three lofty stories, and its 
external walls, 15 feet in thickness, convey a strong reproach 
upon our modern London jerry builders. Each story of t! 


Tower contains one large apartment and two smaller ones. On 
the first floor the smallest division is called Queen Elizabeth’s 


armoury. At the sett side of this apartment isa doorway. com- 
municating with a cell ten feet long and eight wide, which has 


no light save that which comes from the entranee. ‘This is said 
to have been the prison of Sir Walter Raleigh, and his Histor, 
of the World is believed to have been written in the armoury. 
On the wall near the entrance of the cell are eut the names 
Fane, Rudston, and Culpepper, who were implicated in Si 
Thomas Wyat’s rebellion in 1553. That rebellion proved fata 
not only to Lady Jane Grey, on whose behalf it was undertaken, 
ial also to W yat himself, who was beheaded on Tower Hill 
553. In the upper story, and over these apartments, is St. John’s 
Chapel, and that is no empty boast which describes it as one of 
the finest and most perfect specimens of Norman architecture 
to be found in this country. Its massive pillars, both from thei 
appearance and completeness, might have been reared yesterday. 
Henry III. had three windows of stained glass placed in this 
chapel. Provision for regular service here was formerly made, 
but now it is only occasionally used for worship, as in the event of 
St. Peter’s Church not being available, ete. One _ historical 
incident in connection with the largest room in this upper floor, 
formerly used as a council chamber, must not be omitted. It was 
here that Richard, Duke of Gloucester, ordered Lord Hastings to 
instant execution, the place of execution being the space in front 
of St. Peter’s Chapel . The scene is thus briefly described by the 
historian :—“ Men who could not see with Gloucester’s eyes, 
soon found that the Duke had a swift and ugly way of freeing 
himself from luke-warm friends. Lord Hastings felt it first. 
Pushing forward the young king’s coronation, Richard called 
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council, in which some of the men who knew his soul had seats. 
They met in the Council Chamber, where Lord Hastings, instead 
of playing into the Duke’s hands, spoke up stoutly for the king ; 
on which Gloucester, who had been listening in a passage, 
rushed into the council room, tore up his sleeve, showed a withered 
arm, which he accused Hastings of having causeu by impious 
arts, and asked his councillors what should be done. Words were 
useless. At a sign from Gloucester bands of soldiers rushed 
from the corridors, tore Hastings from the table, dragged him 
down-stairs, and, finding the block on the green out of order, 
threw him across a beam of wood and hacked off his head.” It 
was short shrift amongst these gentlemen, when the more fortu- 
nate plotter got the less fortunate into his power. 

The Inner ward has twelve small fortifications, the first of 
which is ominously called the Bloody Tower. The noble gateway 
under it is believed to have been erected by Edward ILI. in 1327. 
It was in this tower that the murder of the Princes, the two 
sons of Edward IV., is said to have been perpetrated in 1483, 


U pon the authority of Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas More, the crime 


was cer tainly committed i in the Tower, and researches, as well as a 
most curious incident, have helped to strengthen, if not to confirm 


beyond doubt, the belief that the murder took place in the Bloody 
or Garden Tower, as it was also called. ‘The deed was another for 
which the infamous Gloucester was responsible. He had left for 


the North while the crime was being done, but “his instrume 


iits 
had been chosen and his orders given. Yet the course of murder 
never quite runs smooth. Bracken! ury was at his prayers when 
the King’s meaning was made known to him in a few sharp words. 
Finding him on his knees, the royal message was not likely to 
find him inthe mood. He vedase d his task. The King had ridden 
so far as Warwick Castle when he heard that bp John declined 
his office, and though it was midnight when the rider came in, 
he slipped from his couch, passed into the gu: niadon, where Sir 
James Tyrrell, his master of the horse, lay sleeping on a pallet-bed, 
and gave a few sure words of instruction to that trusty knight. 
Tyrrell rode back to London, bearing a royal order that Brackenbury 
should, for one night only, give up his command, with the keys 
and passwords. The month was August; the days were hot, and 
Tyrrell was much oppressed in soul; for murder is not an easy 
thing at best, and the errand on which he was riding to the Tower 
was one of the foulest ever known. But he feared the new King 
even more than he feared the devil and all his fires. Two 
trusty knaves were at his side—John Dighton and Miles Forrest, 
fellows on whose strong arms and callous hearts he could count fox 
any deed which the King might bidthem do. These men he took 
down to the Gate house, where the princes lay; and after getting 
the keys and passes from Brackenbury, he closed the Tower gates, 
and sent the two ruffians up into the princes’ room. In a few 
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seconds the deed was done. Stealing downstairs, the murderers 
called their master, who stood watching near the gate, to come up 
and see that the boys were dead. Tyrre ll crept up by the private 
door, and after giving a few orders to his agents, and calling the 
Tower priest to their help, he rode away from the scene and from 
London, bearing the dread news to his master, who was still going 
north towards York.” The murderers dug a hole near the gate- 
way, threw in the bodies, and covered them up with earth and 
stones. But the arch-murderer Richard commanded the bodie 
to be taken up and interred elsewhere. The second place of sepul- 
chre was known to no one. Some years afterwards Tyrrell and 
Dighton were anxious to confess their crime to Richard’s successoi 


Henry, but the most satisfactory piece of evidence which could |} 
tendered—the knowledge of the grave of the young princes—was 


not forthcoming. This was not brought to light until two hundre 
years afterwards. “In the reign of Charles Il. when the ke 
(no longer used as a royal palace) was being filled with state papers, 
some workmen, in making a new staircase into the royal chap 

found, under the old stone steps, hidden close away and covered 
with earth, the bones of two boys, which answered in every way 
to those which had been sought so long. Deep public wonde: 
was excited; full enquiry into all the facts was made; and a report 
being sent to Charles that these bones were those of the murdere: 


] 


princes, the King gave orders for their removal to a royal sepu 


chre in Westminster Abbey. The bones thus found now lie 
the Great. Chapel ilt by Henry VIL, side by side with som 
of the most eminent of Englis! Kings” Such is an outline 
the facts connected with one of the most pathetic incidents i 


English history. 

After the Bloody 1 Bell Tower, so named f 
its having been surmounted by the alarm-bell of the garriso 
Used formerly a a prison, Queen Elizabeth and Fisher, the wel 
known Bishop of Rochester, are said, amongst others, to ha 
suffered imprisonment here. Of the B« auchamp Tower, which 
next in order, we shall have more to say shortly, and pass on 
present to the Devereux Tower. Robert Devereux, Earl of Ess 
the brilliant favourite of Queen Elizabeth, gave his name to th 


tower. The fortunes and misfortunes of Essex are well known 
every student of our history. One of the most accomplished men « 
his time, he was cut off by treachery at the early age of thirty-fow 


and the remembrance of his untoward fate embittered the remain- 
ing years of the (Jue en’s life. 

The next tower is the Flint Tower, or “ Little Hell,” significant 
named thus from the narrowness of its dungeons. ‘Then there 
the Bowyer Tower, once the residence of the King’s chief archer, 
and in one of whose rooms the Duke of Clarence is said to hay 
been drowned in a butt of Malmsey in 1474. Next the Bri 
Tower, assigned in tradition as the prison of Lady Jane Grey 
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then comes the Jewel or Martin Tower, upon whose walls is carved 
the name of Anne Boleyn, supposed to have been cut by one of 
her unfortunate supporters. The Constable Tower and the Broad 
Arrow Tower were used as prison lodgings. The Salt Tower, also 
used as a prison tower, is amongst the oldest portions of the fortress. 
A noted astrologer was imprisoned here in Elizabeth’s reign. 
Between the Salt and the Record Towers is the site of the Lanthorn 
Tower, which was removed to make way for the Ordnance Office. 
The Record Tower is believed to have been built by William 
Rufus in 1087. It is also called the Wakefield Tower, from the 
fact that the Yorkists were imprisoned there after the disastrous 
battle of Wakefield in 1460. With the exception of the White 
Tower it is the largest of the structures. Its walls are very massive. 
Here the records of the nation were once kept, including grants 
from Edward the Confessor, and upwards of two thousand Rolls 
of Chancery, beginning in the first year of King John, and con- 
tinuing to the last of Edward IV. They contain negotiat 
and alli: uuces with foreign powers ; grants of liberties and privil 
to corporations and private individuals ; statements relative to the 
Royal prerogative, revenue, and courts of judicature ; mandate 
touching the coin; salaries of the Royal household ; account 
ceedings at coronations; letterstothe Pope and Cardinals, relative 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom ; records of the Court of 
Admiralt ty; and a large number of other important documents.” 
These precious re ords have been removed from the a wer and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Master of the Rol 
Amongst other places worthy of note are the Kietate . 


ions 


| mots 
lodgings, in one room of which, on the second floor, the Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators were examined in 1605 The is also 
the new Jewel House, where the C rown Jeurtle- are to be nN. 
ae the least interesting building in the courtyard is St. P : 


Lf 


Chapel, which was erect: di in the reign of Edward I., 1272, upon t! 


oa 


site of a still finer church, built by Henry I. nearly two centuries 
before. Architectur: lly the present buil lin: g¢ is in nowise notable, 


but it enshrines the remains of Lady Jane Grey, Theis Crom- 
well, the Earl of Surrey, the Earl of ‘Essex, Sir Thomas More, and 
other illustrious persons. 

But of all the Tower buildings none possesses so many at 
tions to the antiquarian and the lover of history as the Beauchamp 
Tower. The architecture belongs to the period of King John, 
but the name is said to have sprung from Thomas de Beauchamp, 
farl of Warwick, who was imprisoned here in the reign of 
Richard II. It has also been called the Cobham Tower, from the 
fact that some members of that family were incarcerated within 
its walls in Mary’s reign. Whether it was on the ground of 
greater general security, or because of the strength of its prison 
apartments, does not appear, but it certainly seems to have been 
more frequently used as a State prison than the other towers. 
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The rooms bear many inscriptions, carved upon their walls by men 
who suffered the fate of death on the green beneath. One of 
the famous Neviles has left his record here, and there is also an 
elaborate piece of work, representing three wheat-sheaves—th 

arms of the Peverels—together with a crucifix, a bleeding heart, 
a skeleton, and the word “ Peverel.” In the southern recess of 
the large apartme nt on the first floor is an inscription in old Italian, 
sioned “Wilim: Tyrrel, 1541,” and which, read in English, is 
as fi lows, “* Since fortune hath chosen that my hope should go 
to the wind to complain, I wish the time were destroyed ; my 
planet being ever sad and unpropitious.” This Tyrrel ; thought 
to have been one of the Knights of Malta. Not to be passed 
over is the inscription over the fire - ace by Philip Howard, Ear! 


of Arundel, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, who was execute 
in 1572, for aspiring to the hand of Mary, Queen of ats, A 
strong Romanist, he had nati turally few frienibé at the Court of 
Elizabeth. The fates wer pmernie him, for just as he was leaving 
England to take up his residence abroad, he was arrested o 
the Sussex coast, and ¢ mveyen to a Tower. He has left 
inscription in Latin, signed, “ Arundel, June 22, 1587 ”—whic! 
being rendered into English, runs: “The more suffering with 
Christ in this world, the more glory with Christ in the next.” He 
, built many hopes upon the Spanish Armada, but these must 
have been ruthlessly dashed to the ground when the news reached 
him of the greatest val fiasco the world has ever witnessed. 
Arundel died in the Tower, from grief and the results of asceticisn 


combined, in ‘the year 1595, when he was but thirty-nine years o! 
age. To the right of this ' eplace is a large piece of carving by 


John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, brother-in- law of Lady Jane Grey, 
by her marriage with Lord Guildford Dudley. Thex ‘eis the famil 5 


badge of the “Dudl ys, with the lion and the bear grasping th: 
ragged staff. They re worked upon a shield, surrounded 


border of oak leaves, acorns, and roses. This inscription is also 


ora ve} x 
Stave Mh . 


“Yow that these beasts do wel behold and se 
May deme with ease wherfore mad y thers they be, 
With bon s eke wherin 
4 brothers’ names who list to serche the ground.” 
The explanation is, that Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, and rire 


Dudley, with their father and elder brother, were imprisoned in th 
Tower in July 1553, 1n conse quence of their attempt to cre% 
lady Jane queen. 

A great number of names are to be found carved in the western 
recess, amongst them those of Arthur and Edmund Poole, the 
great grandsons of the murdered Duke of Clarence, who were im 
prisoned in the Tower (in which they died) for conspiring to 
place Mary Queen of Scots upon the throne, and on other counts. 
No inscription by Lady Jane Grey has been found, but the word 
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TOWER OF LONDON. 
‘“TANE” cut in stone in this Tower, is believed to be the work of 
her loving husband. Fox, the martyrologist, affirms that Lady 
Jane traced these words, with a pin, upon the wall of the prison in 
which she was confine esis 


“To mortals’ common fate thy mind resign 

My lot to-day, to-morrow may b« 

But nothing of the kind has been discovered in any part of the 
Tower. A romantic interest attaches to the man whose aut cee 
—“Keremond Radclyffe, 1576. Pour Parvenir,’—is to be found 
on the eastern side of this room, in the Beauchamp Tower. Rad- 
clyffe, who was the only son of the Earl of Sussex, and a | igoted 
Papist to boot, was concerned m the rebellion against Elizabet! 


in the north of England, in 1576. After wandering about Europe 
for some years, he returned to England on his own account, and 


was sent to the Tower. Being subsequently banished from the 
country. he entered the service of Don John of Austria, but, su 


pected of being an English spy, sent out to assassinate Don John, 
the Emperor of Austria ordered him to be executed before Namu 


For a long time Anne Boleyn was believed to have been im- 
prisoned in this Tower, but her last abode was the Royal palace, ; 
shown by a letter addressed to Secretary Cromwell by Sir William 
Kingston, the then Governor of the Tower 


We have before us a curious little volume upon the Tower of 
London and its treasures, published in 1754. At that time one 
portion of the Tower was devoted to a show of lions and other 
wild beasts. The visitor found a look round the Tower a much 
more expensive affair one hundred-and-thirty years ago than it is 
now. ‘There was a charge of sixpence to see the lions, threepen 
for the foot armoury, twopence for the train of artillery, threepenc 
for the horse armoury, twopence for the Spanish armoury, and one 

shilling and sixpence to view the Re alia. The masses of the 
people “were thus practically debarred from viewing this lent 


historic building. But the person who did go, and paid his money 
generally came away disgusted, for he was hurried from place to 
place at a rate whic h comple tely prevented him from appreciating 
or understanding what he saw. A very different state of thin 
exists now, under the régime of the courteous chief-warder, Mr. 
Thomas Bunyan, and his staff of assistants 

In former times, and not very long ago either, great ceremony 
was used at the opening and ; shutting of the principal gate of the 
Tower, night and morning. A little before six in the morning in 
summer, and as soon as well light in the winter, the yeoman 
porter went tothe Governor's house for the keys, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the innermost gate, attended by a sergeant and six men 
from the main guard. This gate being opened to let them pass, was 
again : shut, while the yeoman porter and the gu: ard procee ded to ope n 
the three outermost gates, at each of which the guards rested 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 273 
their firelocks, as also did the spur guard, while the keys passed 
and repassed. Upon the yeoman porter’s return to the innermost 
gate, he called to the warders in waiting to take in King George’s 
keys, upon which the gate was opened, and the keys were lodged 
in the W arders’ Hall till the time of locking, which was usually 
about ten or eleven at night, with the same formality as when 
opened. After they were shut, the yeoman and guard proceeded 
to the main guard, ‘who were all under arms with the officers upon 
duty at their head, and the usual challenge from the main guard 
to the yeoman porter was, 

“Who comes there ?” 

His answer was brief, “ The Keys. 

The challenger said, ‘‘ Pass Keys,” upon which the officer ordered 
the guard to rest their firelocks. The yeoman porter then said, 

“(cod save King George!” 

“Amen!” was loudly answered by all the guard. From the 
main guard, the yeoman porter with his guard proceeded to the 
Governor's, where the keys were left, after which no person could 
go out or come in upon any pretence whatsoever till the next 
morning, without the watch ens for the night, which was kept so 
secret that none but the proper officers, and the sergeant upon 
guard, were able to obtain any seoatiela dge of it. A similar custom 
was observed in every fortified place throughout the Soverei ipn’s 
dominions. When the watchword was given by any stranger to 
the sentinel at the outer gate, the latter communicated it to his 
sergeant, who passed it to the next on duty, and so on, until it 
came to the Governor, or commandline officer, by whom the keys 
were delivered to the yeoman porter, who—attended as before, the 
main guard being put under arms—brought them to the outer 
gate, where the stranger was admitted, and conducted to the 
commandant. Having made known his business, he was recon- 
ducted to the outer gate, dismissed, the gate shut, and the keys 
re-delivered with all the formality as at first. 

This ceremony, it is needless to say, is very much simplified 
now. 

There was a splendid show of lions and other wild beasts and 
birds, to be seen in the Tower at the time the little work we 
have alre: idy referred to was issued. A noted lioness, Jenny, who had 
given birth to numerous progeny, was at that time forty. years old. 
She was the oldest specimen of the kind that had ever lived in 
the Tower, though beasts had been kept there for upwards of five 
hundred years. There were also two Egyptian and two Turkish 
apes, of whom naive stories are — For example, “ The male 
Egyptian having one day broken his chain, in the twinkling of 
an eye he mounted to the top of one of the offices, and there set 
his keepers at defiance. When they prepared to set ladders to 
attack him by storm, he played the tiles about their heads with 
such dexterity, strength, and nimbleness, that he fairly beat them 
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off: when they attempted to surprise him by stratagem, he was 
no less vigilant than before he had been active, and di scovered as 


much sagacity in defeating their plots as he had courage in 
opposing their attae ‘ks. F inding him to be neit “owl overcome by 
force nor stratagem, they had recourse to mildei ‘thods, and 
thought to entice him down by feasting his companions openly in 
his sight; but that, too, failed of success. He seemed to divert 


himself much by the chattering he made, in baftling all the arts 
they could devise to catch him; at length, after untiling almost 
all the place, and laughing as long as he thought proper at those 
who thought the mselve s wiser than himse Tf, he came very orderly 
down, and retired to his own apartment.” Tigers and leopards 
were also kept at the Tower, and there was a golden eagle, which 
had been an inhabitant of the place for ninety years. With 
reference to the great age which eagles sometimes attain, it may 
be mentioned that the “Benedictine monks of the abl ey of St. 
Bertin, at St. Omer, had an eagle which they claimed to be upwards 
of three hundred years old. Of one of the lions in the Tower it 
was reported that a spaniel having been wre wn into his den, 
instead of hurting it, he cherished it and contracted such a fond- 
ness for it, that he would never suffer it to ve taken out again; 
but fed it at his table until it died, which was not for several 
years. 

There is, as every one knows, a fine collection of armour at the 
Tower; and a capital story is told at the expense of a warder 
whose duty it was to exhibit it in the time of George II. He 
always directed special attention to a particular bre: ast-plate, which 
had had the lower edge of the left side carried away by a slant 
shot of a cannon ball: and he stated that the skin of the man’s 
body that wore it, and part of his bowels, were carried away at the 
same time. Notwithstanding this, being put under the care of a 
skilful surgeon, the man recovered and lived for ten years after- 
wards. This story the old warder told in season and out of season, 
and when the Prince of Wales came to visit the Tower, he repeated 
it with much impressiveness to his Royal Highness, when they 
came to this particular breastplate. The Prince, who was fond of 
his joke, listened with apparent pleasure, and when the warder 
had done, his countenance beamed with seeming satisfaction and 
approval. 

“And what, friend,” exclaimed the Prince, “is there so extraor- 
dinary in all this ? 1 remember, myself, to have read in a book of 
a soldier who had his liead cleft in two so dexterously by his enemy, 
that one half of it fell on one shoulder and the other half on the 
opposite shoulder; and yet, on his comrades clapping the two sides 
nicely together again, and binding them close with his handker- 
chief, the man did well, drank his pot of ale at night, and scarcely 
recollected that he had ever been hurt! é 

This story, so seasonably applied, put all the company who 
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attended his Royal Highness into a horse laugh. The laugh 
dashed the old warder and completely killed his marvellous 
recital, for he never had the courage to trot his own story out 
again. 

In the early part of last century breast-plates were not thought 
necessary. at first, till the want of them was severely felt at the 
Battle of Dettingen, when the Black Musketeers of the enemy 
heing covered with their cuirasses—the same piece of armou) 
with the addition of a back piece—pierced the very lines of tl 
English army, and rode up undaunted to the muzzles of our gun 
till being flanked by our foot, and ill-supported by their own 
troops, they were compelled to retire, though with an inconsider- 
able loss, considering their desperate attempt. This plainly dis- 
covered the great use of breast-plates, and orders were sent t: 
England for the immediate embarkation of all that were in the 
Tower fit for service. At an earlier date also there had been thi 
same omission, till the Duke. of Marlborough, being convinced 
of the disadvantage his horse fought under, against an enemy, 
entrenched, as it were, in iron, sent Lord Cardigan over, who went 
himself to the Tower, and chose out as many breast and back- 
plates as he could find fit for his purpose. But the Duke would 
not suffer the bac a ites to be worn, being, as he said a useless 
incumbrance, for he was sure his men would never show the 
backs to the enemy. 

Amongst the armour at the Tower is that of Charles Brandon 
Duke of Suffolk, which is the heaviest suit in the place. Brando 
was an accomplished rider at the tournaments, and achieved som: 


remarkable feats. The armour of Lord Courcy is also interesting, 
this Courey being, according to report, the Grand Champion o! 


Ireland, in which capacity, at a trial of strength, he wrenched th: 
sword from the siiamehie of France. For this valiant action | 


and all his successors had the honour conferred upon them of 


wearing their hats in the King’s presence. This privilege sti 
belongs to Lord Kingsale, as the representative of the ancient 


and noble family of Courcy. It is further recorded of the 
valiant Courey that when a conspiracy was formed against him in 


Ireland, by his own servants, at the instigation of Hugh de Lucy 


who was jealous of his power, although he was betrayed at his 


devotions, he laid thirteen of the conspirators dead at his feet 
before he was overpowered. History does not say whether Courc; 
fought in armour, while his assailants were unprotected, but 


this were the ease. and the armour were such as is exhibited at 


the Tower, there is no room for surprise that he should have bee: 
able to kill thirteen of his enemies. So with those who wore th 
armour on horseback ; they were completely protected at ever 
point, and a few such ‘del -soldiers might commit deadly hav 
with a whole regiment of comparatively unprotected footmen. 

There is no story connected with the Tower more interesting i 
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some respects than that of Colonel Blood’s attempt to carry off 
the Crown Jewels in the reign of Charles II. The projector of 
this daring deed was an Irish gentleman by birth, who had led 
wild and an extraordinary life. He had fought under Charles I., 
Cromwell, and Charles II., so that he was at least a ve ry accom- 
modating warrior—a kind of military Vicar of Bray. Being 
disappointed with the way in which “the Merry Monarch ” had 
treated him after following Charles’s fortunes through evil and 
through good report, and obtaining no redress whe n that king had 
been restored to his rights, Blood conceived a very formidable 
scheme. He had before been engaged in several desperate but 
unsuccessful plots, such as the surprising of Dublin Castle, the 
seizure of the person of the Duke of Ormonde, etc., and he now 
decided upon a grand coup, which should recompense him for 
everything. This was no other than a plot to seize the Crown, 
globe, sceptre, and dove, and to _s them all off together. To 
accomplish this he assumed the garb of a doctor of divinity, with 
a little band, a long false beard, a cap with ears, and all those 
other formalities of garb belonging to that degree except the 
gown. For this he substituted a cloak, the better to carry out his 
design. Under this disguise he made it his business to become 
acquainted with the Keeper of the Regalia, an old man, whom he 
treated and caressed in a kind and obliging manner, but not in 
such a way as to excite suspicion. The result was that a close 
friendship was soon established between them, and the old man 
having a son and Blood pretending to have a daughter, they 
mutually agreed to match them together. But as the son was at 
sea there was no necessity for the daughter personally to be 
brought forward. 

On the night before the deed was to be done, Blood told the 
old gentleman that he had some friends at his house who wanted 
to see the Regalia, but that they were to go out of town tolerably 

early in the morning; and, therefore, hope -d he would gratify them 
with the sight, although they might come a little before the 
usual hour. Blood had three accomplices in his enterprise, named 
Desborough, Kelsey, and Perrot. Two of them came with the 
pretended doctor in the morning, while the third held their horses 
in waiting for them at the outer gate of the Tower, all ready 
saddled. The conspirators had no other apparatus but a wallet 
and a wooden mallet, which there was no great difficulty in con- 
cealing. On their arrival the Keeper of the Jewels rece ived them 
with much civility, and soon admitted them into his office, but as 
it was customary for the keeper, when he exhibited the Regalia, to 
lock himself up in a kind of grate with open bars to the end, 
that the priceless treasures might be seen and not soiled, the old 
man had no sooner opened the door of this place than the doctor 
and his companions were in at his heels. Without giving him 
time to question them, they effectually silenced him by knocking 
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him down with the wooden mallet. They then instantly made 
flat the bows of the Crown, so as to make it more portable, seized 
the sceptre and dove, put them into the wallet together, and 
were preparing to make their escape, when, unfortunately - 
them, the old man’s son, who had not been at home for ten ye: 

came from sea in the very nick of time, and being told that hie 
father was with pe friends, who would be very glad to see him 
at the Jewel office, he posted thither immediately, and met Blood 
and his companions coming out. Instead of returning and 
securing him, as they ought to have done, they pushed forward 
with their pr ize in order to ese ; but the young man perce iving 
his father weltering in his om nasil the treasure gone, insti antly 
alarmed the nearest guard, who gave the signal to the rest, and 
the gates were shut and the three criminals taken. The man 


who held the horses fled upon the first rumour. Blood and hi: 
companions were searched and the prize was recovered, though al! 
bruised and battered. One precious stone was lost, but this was 


afterwards found by a girl and restored. The prisoners were 
secured, and the King was communicated with for directions hoy 
to proceed. 

His Majesty thought he would like to interrogate the prisoners 
himself. It was expected that Blood would meet with the severes 
punishment for one of the most daring offences ever heard « 
but in the end the King not only ps ardoned him and his acc omp lice e 
but granted Blood a handsome pension for life. These facts 
caused great excitement, and many conjectures in the public mind ; 
but the King’s reasons were never understood. Blood afterward 
became a person of great influence with Lady Castlemaine, and 
his aid was eagerly sought by persons who desired to succeed 
Court. 

Blood not long afterwards died of grief, having been convicte 
of a plot against the Duke of Buckingham, who brought a hea 
action of scandalum magnatum against him, by which he was 
in danger of being inn stent for life. Some persons regarded 
the action as a plot against him by his enemies, and said, that 
having escaped punishment for what he really did do, he was now 
to be punished for what he did not do. A word or two may be 
said of Blood’s other plots. When Charles II. came to hi 
own again, there were many disaffected English, Scotch, and Irish, 
who only wanted a leader to take them into action. Colone! 
Blood, having espoused their cause, was deemed a suitable leader, 
and as nothing could be attempted in England with the ~~ 
probability of success, Ireland was selected for the scene of the re- 
bellion. The Colonel deemed it of importance, by way of givin 
strength to their cause, that they should become possessed of som 
a fortress, and therefore planned the seizure of Dublin 

Castle. The attempt was fixed for the 29th of May, the anniver- 
sary of the King’s return. It was arranged that Blood, with 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
company of resolute fellows, were, under the pretence of presenting 
a petition to the Duke of Ormonde, then Lord-Lieutenant, to have 
procured admittance and seized his person, while about fourscore 
chosen foot in the habit of tradesmen, were to have waited without, 
and upon a certain signal to have surprised the guards. ‘The plot, 
however, by the treachery of one of the conspirators, having been 
defeated before it was ripe, a proclamation was issued, with a 
reward of five hundred pounds for the apprehension of any of the 
ringleaders. In consequence of this, a Mr. Lockey, Blood’s 
brother-in-law, was taken, tried, and executed, but Blood himself 
contrived to effect his escape. But he made a determined 
resolution to be revenged upon the Duke of Ormonde, by whose 
vigilance his plans had been ‘circumvented, and his relative 
hanged. 

Yet it was not until nine years afterwards that he ventured 
to attempt anything upon the duke’s person. Having engaged 
five of his old and trusty friends, on the 6th of December, 1670, 
they, being all well armed and mounted, beset the Duke’s coach 
as he was passing from St. James’s Palace through the long street 

that led to Clarendon House, where the Duke then resided. 

Having knocked out the flambeaux, and secured the attendants, 
they forced the Duke out of his coach, and actually tied him 
behind one of their associates, who was to have ridden with him 
without stopping till he came to an appointed place, where the 
rest of the band were to meet him, and consult as to what advan- 
tage they could make of their distinguished prisoner. But his 
Grace’s porter, being apprised of his master’s danger by . boy who 
concealed himself under the coach and esc aped, seasonably came 
to his rescue. It is a very curious fact, notwitl tanding, that 
none of the ruffians were ever apprehe nded, thou wh a reward of 

£1,000 was offered, until the attempt already related discovered 
them. Even then they were all pardone d. The facts would 
seem to show that Blood was in possession of secret imformation 
of some kind of a most important nature—information that stood 
him in good stead whenever his neck was endangered, which, to 
do him justice, was very frequently the case. 

We shall conelude our sketches of the Tower ina second article. 








VEDICATIONS. 


AT the present time a dedication is merely an eleemosynary com- 
pliment to the dedicatee, and the dedicator is, often, greatly 
exercised in his mind before he can finally determine on whom he 
will confer the supreme laudatory dole. His faney hovers between 
Pylades and Orestes ; who were his chums at Eton and at Oxford, 
and who, since he left college, have formed themselves into a 
Mutual Admiration Society, for his and their own glorification. 


But he knows that if he pays tribute to either he will offend the 
other; and that if sa pays it to both, and, thereby, puts himself, 
as it were, under the protection of the “Great Twin Brethren,” 


he will dee ply offend Me tor, who has known him from his birth, 
and who, indeed, presented him with the conventional knife, fork 
and spoon, and moreover undertook that in due course of time he 


should “hear sermons.” This undertaking has been faithfully 
earried out, for he has heard many sermons; and, therefore, it 


seems clear that his forthcoming work, on the “ Influence of Mesopo- 
tamia on Religion,” ought to be dedicated to Mentor, his earliest 
“ suide, philosopher and friend.” Thus, torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, he resolves, at length, to dedicate the precious volume to his 
aunt. In moments of effusive conversation with those amongst 
his friends who never knew his aunt, he has been wont to spe alk: of 
her as his * Egeria ;” and, therefore, the compliment will seem to 
be justly due to her, and it will have this great advantage, that it 
will enable him to silence any complaints from other friends with 
this quotation from Gay: 
‘For when a lady’s in the case 

All other thin os you know give place!” 
So the prize falls to his aunt. 

I need not tell the readers of Isaac D’Israeli, that our fore- 
fathers were in no such embarrassment. With them a dedication 
was a source of income to its author, and frequently produced 
more solid results than did the book which it preceded. This was 
in the days when Pope wrote : 

“Proud as Apollo on his for ked hill 
Sat full-blown Bufo, puffed by many a quill, 


Fed with soft dedication all day long 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song.” 


Full-blown Bufo, we know, had to pay roundly for the pabulum 
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which helped to swell his pride, and we cannot wonder tha 


{ Pope 
should have added this half-contemptuous, half-generous fling at 
his brethren who were so diligently scrambling for the crusts which 
he did not require : 


‘““May some choice patron bless each gray ¢ 
And every Bavius find a Bufo still.” 


Under these circumstances, an author had not so much difficulty 
in selecting a dedicatee, as in refraining from a more generous 
and profuse inscription of his work. If it were in twenty books 
he would dedicate each book to a different patron. I have even 
seen an illustrated Bible in which each of the plates is separately 
dedicated. D’Israeli does not seem to have seen this book, but 
I have a special interest in it, because a namesake of mine 
was honoured by the dedication of the plate entitled, ‘ Balaam’s 
Ass Speaketh!” Let me hope that the compliment was not pro- 
phetical. 

It is not my intention, however, in the following pages to 
allude, except incidentally, to those de dications which were 
purely, and even confesse dly, “* Pot Boilers.’ 

If Isaac D’Israeli has not absolutely se this part of the 
history of dedications, he has, at least. not left much for the 
gleaners who come after him. The dedications, to which I shall 
allude, will either be those which introduce quaint books in a 
quaint manner, or those which in one way or another deviate 
from the conventional form of dedication. I take it that Blaise 
de Vigenére, a voluminous writer of curious books, must be con- 
sidered as having deviated very considerably from the conventional 
form, when in 1586 he dedicated his Treatise on Secret Writing 
( Traité des Chiffres) to the Chancellor Sé ‘onier. At the outset of 
his very curious and valuable book, Blaise de Vigenére addresses 
the “Very virtuous, very prudent and learned nobleman, Mon- 
sieur Antoine Séguier, Privy Councillor and Councillor of State, 
and Prévot and Viscount of Paris,” and then calmly manent to 
write at the very virtuous, &c., &c., through more than three hun- 
dred closely-printed quarto pages: in fact the whole haak is 
made to serve as a dedication. It seems to me that Chancellor 
Séguier must have felt, when this elephantine compliment was 
falling upon him, much as poor Tarpeia must have fe lt when the 

Sabines were showering down upon her the rewards, which they 
had promised her for her treachery. In direct contra-distinction 
to the work and dedication of Blaise de Vigenére I place the 
dedication written by a modern scholar to usher in a book entitled 
Méditations Bosphoriques; which overflows with information 
and with erudition. The author still lives, but his book, notwith- 
standing his apology to the Perotes, fell very flat, and never had 
the success due to its merits. Possibly the author may have 
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taken too favourable a view of his own linguistic acquirements, 
but he assuredly is a good Oriental scholar and arch:eol ogist. 
This is his dedication. 


‘To MONSIEUR ANDRE SEPSI. 
“My DEAR FRIEND: 


“TI dedicate to you this work of which you are already 
acquainted with some fragments. 

“You are perhaps aware, that I once sent some portions of it 
to a Journal, and that they were received with the most sublime 
indifference. . Eh! What! you smile? Are not a much greater 
amount of talent, wit, and above all of erudition required to 
chronicle the movements of the knives and forks at such and such 
a Lord’s table during the past week than to compile a work like 
the accompanying :—‘ Synoptical Table of the literature of the 
most remarkable Ancient and Modern Languages ;—-especially of 
the Hebrew; Rabbinical ; Armenian; Sanscrit; Chinese; Archaic; 
Greek; Servian; Gallic; Modern Greek; Latin; French ;. Italian ; 
Polish ; Spanish; Portuguese; German; English ; Russian ; Mol- 
davian; Wallachian; Arabic; Persian; Turkish, and of some 
other Oriental Dialects. . . . You will find in my work some 
sallies against the Perotes, but I hasten to warn you that there are 
amongst them many talented men whom I respect, and who are 
perhaps much better worth than the many travellers who confuse 
them so readily with the rest.” . . . . 

The author of this curious dedication speaks and writes English, 
but his force in English is not perfect. I give here in his own 
precise words, and in his own spelling, a translation which he offers 
of a poem rendered by him into English from the Persian : 

“<THE SUN AND THE CLOUD. 

‘*A cloud which, by the reverberation of radiant sun’s rays, 
with moveable silver his extremities adorned, imposed upon the 
ephemeral splendour with which grew embellisched, began to 
boast of it, and cried out: my brighteness hass not a beginning. 
The gold-haired Pheebus, hearing with indignation these imprudent 
words, for punishment of the h: augthy cloud, from the his flaming 
dise a torrent of revengeful rays trew up with violence, and the 
cloud, after the pot of the his dazzling splendour, grown pale ; 
weak; and without connection into rain, was transformed. 

“How many fools boast of an ephemeral splendour! their 
brightness in a moment disappears. That verity in the court is 
evident.” 

It is perhaps not wonderful that this worthy philologist’s 
Méditations Bosphori ques were re-christened by the outraged 
Perotes under the title of Méditations Phosphoriques ! Still, 
his book is a good book pre deserves to be better known. 

I have observed throughout my life, that the officials of many 
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foreign nations imagine that they can write English better than 
we English can write it for ourselves. I will give a crucial instance 
of this. [ remember that, some years ago, the Prussian Post- 
office applie “il to the E negli ee Post-oftice for an e xpla ination of the 

{nglish system of Money -Order business. ‘The request was 
addressed in very fluent Germ: in, but the Prussians t! héugh! that 
they had been too hard on the English in sending all their 
questions in German and therefore they addressed them over 
again in what they supposed to be E nglis sh thus: * What is the 
he ight of the Mone -y-Order at the To-Pay? ” 

L come now to dedications of ave ry different kind. Sir Thomas 
Herbert who travelled in Asia and Africa from the year 1625 to 
the year 1637, and who dedicated his very interesting account of 
his travels in the year 1638 to his kinsman, Philip Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgome ry, was, like most of the Herberts, a 
man of mark. On his return from his travels he sided with the 
Parliamentary party against Charles the First, but when that 
monarch was a prisoner he was selected, probably through the 
influence of his early friend, Fairfax, t » attend upon him. He 
was with Charles when the king took leave of his children, and, 
being a very humane and sympathe tic man, was much affected by 
the scene which he witnessed. He was with Charles on the 
scattold, and his account of the last days of the unhappy monarch 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the period. The “Earl 
of Pembroke,” to whom Sir Thomas Herbert a ated hi 
of his travels, was the grandson of the lady whom Ben Jonson 
commemorated as * Sydney’ s sister, P raat ab s mother,” and of 
whom he wrote: 

“Death! ere thou hast sl 
Wise and good and fai 
Time shall throw his d 

This lady was well matched into the house of the Herberts, 
which ever was, and has continued to be a princely house, con- 
picuous in its patronage of literature and the arts. When Sir 
Thomas Herbert addressed the following dedication to his kinsman 
he was not writing to a “ full-blown Bufo,” from whom he ex ‘pecte “dd 
guerdon or remuneration, but to a kinsman capable of appreciating 
his labours and his writings, and he wrote thus quaintly: 


‘“ My Lorp— 


“ Having past the pikes I take new courage to come 
again. One blow more and I have done. Ten to one it lights 
on my own pate: but if my head stand free, my hand shall not 
bee. guilty of more intrusion. No more pressure to the presse ; 
the crowd is too strong already; and I will get out by head and 
shoulders rather than faile. 

“ Your Lordship’s word may passe for me: and I dare not break it. 
Greatnesse hath a great stroak over men, but goodnesse a greater ; 
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men choosing to obey for love rather than feare. In both you have 
a strong interest, and i in both sorts of men they have taken posses- 
sion, and like twyns grow up together : : quambene convenient, and 
may their residence be as immovable as your constancy to good: 
yea may the title of plain deaiing and honest man bee the worst 
reproach, malice and double d aling can fix upon your name and 
memory, who have gained much honour and ease too, in court, and 
country, by that excellent dialect and generale beliefe. 

“The Dedication, like a fayre frontispiece to a mean house, or a 
beautifull signe to an ill lodging, hath tempted travellers to look in 
— make some stay: but I feare to have used my readers, as my 
host, like the guests that set a mark on the doore, to passe by, and 


callin nomore. “Tis my re only ; which being begot of modesty, 
may serve to invite the t and most ingenious company. 

‘To please all is my desire; but, my choice, a few, taking the 
bigg ‘r number to bee the lesser in \ tue, ¢ ind swollen ‘only with a 
ti ew of wind and water. ‘The boat is in your Lords ship’s hand, 
which steares as you direct it. Yours is the createst enterest : you 
are our Chiefe: yours is the leading oe lgzement: do but approve, 
the mark is hit, and make many followers, which is the 


request of your Lordshi 
7 Humble st servant 
‘THO. HERBERT.” 


It was in the fashion in those days, for the friends of authors to 
send them commendatory verses for insertion after the dedication 
or preface to the forthcoming works. Many such were sent to 
Sir Thomas Herbert, and from them I select some lines written by 
Lord Fairfax, the victor on the field of Naseby. 

I sii/t 
‘He i S¢ H 
May lids 
The 
But | ( 
Hee | not wi cer sotted : 
Hee w for k i and Hee vot it. 
Then t ik the it Thanks is light 
Who 1 presented 1 hy car 
seas: nds : Mi n;: Be uSTeS ; Fish 1S s Birdes: 
‘| he [ th: I th Vi affords.” 


If Fairfax had not been better as a general than as a poet, it is 
not probable that he would have conquered at Naseby. 

“Silver-tongued Sylvester's ” translation of Du Bartas, absolutely 
bristles with “ dedications,” anagrams, and commendatory verses. 

[ have before me an early copy (1611) wh ich apparently belonged 
toa Mr. Mascall, who has recorded on the margins of its pages, 
the dates of the birth of his own children, the date of the execution 
of Charles the First ; and various particulars as to his own household 
expenses, which I need not notice until the History of Margimmalia 
comes to be written. I propose, however, to note from “ Sylvester ” 
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simply one copy of his commendatory lines, which are written 
in what Charles Lamb would have called the pyramidal style of 
poetry,—as thus: 
“ENGLAND'S 
Apelles [rather 
OUR APOLLO] 
WORLD'S wonder 
Ss itD N — ws 


that rare more-than-md 
This LOVELY VE NU S 
first to LIMNE be ' 
With such a PENC (L] 
as no PENNE dare follow. 
How then shold I, in Wit and art so shallow 
Attempt the Task which yet none ean ! 
Far be the thought, that mine unlearned hand 
His heavenly labour ae SO gg unhallow. 
Yet, lest | that Holy LE | LQU bei! 
In som High-Place, Mi lockt fro eommon ilf 
My country-men shold bee debarr'd the © sight 
Of these DIVINE pure beautics of the Minde 
Not daring meddle with L\PELLES rABLI 
This have I muddled, as my MUSE was | 


COA! in 


~ 


Silver Tongued’s anagrams on the name of James the First 
are perhaps well known. “James Stuart,” produced in Engl 
“A Just Master,” and in Latin “ Justa scrutabo.” Now tl 
are very good anagrams, and justify me in extracting from 
Sylvester the following verses, whereof one has no less a signat ure 
than that of Ben Jonson. The lines by Ben Jonson, though 
probably perfunctory, have all the poet’s fire. Just as Mrs. 
Siddons could not help herself to potatoes without stabbing them, 
and made a footman faint when she asked him, in terrible tones, 
for a glass of beer; so Ben Jonson, when he was set to hack work 
of this kind, could not control his genius and wrote like a scholar: 


ish 


Icse 


‘* ANAGRAMMATA IQEGIA 
Rea 
‘ Jacopus STUART 
JuUSTA ScRUTABO 


~~— 


‘James STvARt 
A Just MasrTer. 


“ Tor a just master have I labour’d long 
To a just master have I vowd my b 
By a just master should I take no wrong ; 
With a just master would my life be blest 
In a just master are all vertues met ; 
From a just master flows abundant grace 
But a just master is so hard to get, 
That a just master seems of Pheenix I 
Yet a just master have I found in fin 
Of a just master if you question this, 
Whom a just master I so just define ; 
My Liege James Stuart a just Master is 
Ana just master could my work deserve 
Such a just master would I justly serve.” 
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** EPIGRAM 


“To M. Josnva SyLvestTer, 
“Tf, to admire were to command, my praise 
Might then both thee, thy work and merit raise , 
But, as it is |the child of ignorance, 
And utter stranger to all ayre of F rance] 
How can I speake of thy great paines but erre ? 
Since they can onlie judge that can confer. 


Behold! the reverend shade of Bartas stands 
Before my thought and [in thy right] commands, 


That to the world I publish, for him, this; 

Bartas doth wish thy English now were His 
So well in that are his intentions wrought, 

As his will now be the translation thought ; 
Thine the ori ile; and France shall boast 
No more, those mayden glories she hath lost. 

‘RB. JONSON.” 
It is only reasonable that an author should seek to enforce in his 


dedication the opinions set forth in his book, and this the Jesuit 
Father, Justinian of Tours, was careful to do when in 1688 he pub- 
lished, under his epee m of Michel le Fébre, his Théatre de la 
Turquie. The Father had lived long and travelled much in Turkey, 
and his bulky quarto volume is nothing else than a voluminous in- 
dictment of the Turks; a prediction of the downfall of the 
Turkish Empire, and a trumpet call to its enemies .to attack it. 
He dedicated his work, which is full of curious matter, to Louvois, 
the powerful minister of Louis the Fourteenth, and in the dedica- 
tion he urged the minister to impress upon his Royal master that 
it was obligatory on him, as the most Christian King, to put him- 
self forward as the Chan pion of Christendom, and to drive the 
Turks from Turkey. Cae of Tours was not the only person 
of importance who sought to urge Louis the Fourteenth to under- 
take this task. 

Sixteen years before J “am un wrote, The Chevalier d’Arvieux, 
who was an envoy from Louis, had ‘oa -d him to blockade the 
Dardanelles and seize on Smyrna and the Islands; and, at the 
same time, the philosopher Leibnitz had urged him to make him- 
self master of Egypt. U aie these circumstances a brief quota- 
tion from Justinian’s dedication will, not be out of place. The 
good Father, no less than D’Arvieux and Leibnitz, was confident 
that an attack on Turkey must be successful. “ ‘Monseigne ur,” 
he wrote, “ You will find in my Théatre de la Turquie, a long 
series of calamitous events, and tragic catastrophes. You will see 
in it the decadence of a great empire, which was, heretofore formid- 
able to Christendom, but which is to-day reduced to such an 
extremity as to be no more than the shadow of its former self. 
You will read of the ruin of many provinces, cities, and fortresses 
and, as a natural consequence, of the feebleness of the Grand Turk 
and the small number of his subjects, and the insufficiency of his 
finances. You will also perceive that fourteen nations, or sects, 
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differing in their Religion, their Rites, their Languages, and their 
manners, are collected in Turkey, but that though in most matters 
they are divided amongst themselves; they are all united in 
hostility to the monarch who governs them; whom they most 
arde ntly desire to be destroyed, and exterminated, in order that 
they may regain their ancient Re! siigion and Liberty. Your zeal, 
Monseigneur, for the Glory of God, and the influence which you 
possess with his Majesty, may contribute greatly to the further- 
ance of this grand exploit, and to this glorious conquest which has 
been reserved for our invincible ae who, aided by your wise 
and prudent counsels, by your indefatigable vigilance and by the 


admirable skill which you have disp 1 uyed in the direction of his 


armies, has triumphed over nations far more powerful than th 
Turks.” The praises of Justinian were Wi 11 deserved, for Louvois 
was an able man, and a great war mi , but nothing came of 


them fo , only three years after the dedication was written. Louvois 
died of the grief which the displeasure of the Grand Monarqu 
had caused Lui. 


Much about the same period J. W. Gent issued the Systema 
Agriculture, which was published in 1681. 
Strangely enough the book itself is not mentioned by Lowndes 


although it has great merits. My copy - addition to the ordinary 
imprint, has a date in manusc ript of the 6th July, 1681; but lam 
unable to state ne it reached (¢ eabasianienl +, where I purchased 
it, and where, in spite of its very great merits, it assuredly has 
borne no fruits : as we have very little agriculture, and absolutely 
no system. The Systema Agriculture is enriched with a curious 


frontispiece, which is intended to give the reader a bird’s-eye view 


my readers, and as moreover it doe Ss not seem to me to be pr cisely 
what it professes to be —that is “The mystery of Husbandry, dis- 
covered, and laid open,” I must fall back upon J. W., who, followi ing 
the example of the children who write, under their impe fect 
imitations of Apelles and Raphael, “* This is a dogge,” or, “ This is a 
catte,” has favoured his readers with the following rat 
and certainly quaint. 


of a rural estate, but as I cannot well put this frontispiece before 


her pretty 


‘ EXPLANATIO 
OF THE 
FRONTISPIECE. 


* First cast your Eye upon a Rust ick Seat 
Built p lain and strong, yet well contrived 
And situated on a healthy soyle, 

Yielding much Wealth with little cost or toy 
Near by it stand the Barns framed to contai 
Enriching stores of Hay, Pulse, Corn, and 

With Bartons large, and places where to feed 

Your Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultry, with their Breed 

On th’ other side, hard by the house, you see 

The apiary for th’ industrious Bee. 
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Walk on a litt] farther, and behold 


A pleasant Garden ; from high winds and eold 
Defended by a spreading fruitful wall, 
With rows of Limes and Fir-trees streight and tall; 
Full fraught with necessary Fl owers and fruits 
And Nature’s choicest sorts of Plants and Roots. 
Beyond the same are crops of Beans and Pease, 
Saffron and Liquorice; or such as these. 
The orchards, so enricht with fruitful store, 
Nature could {no} they receive) no more; 
Each tree sta ending wit the weight it bears, 
Of Cherries some, of Apples, Plums and Pears, 
Not far from thence see other walks and rows 
Of cyder-fruits, near unto which there flows 
A oliding sUre Com next } lac you discover 
Is where St. Foyl, La Lucerne, hops and clover 
Are propagal near unto those fields 
Stands a larg ood, Mast, Fuel, Timber yields. 
In yonder va ‘i by the river stands 
A water eng’ hich the wind commands 
To fertilize t meads; on the other side 
A Persian wh s plae’t | and wide 
To th’ sam t: then do the fields appear 
Cloathed wit | grain for th’ ensuing year ; 
The Pastures kt wit easts, the Downs with sheep 
The Cart, th rn, and ali ¢£ od ord E keep : 
Plenty unto 1 Hus Iman, and gains 
Are his rev for's industry and pains 
Peruse t! k, for h you only see 
The follow ibject in Epitome !- 
J. W., whoever he may have been, had in him some smattering 


y 
of learning, in proof reof I take from his quaint dedication to 


his abundantly useful book this very quaint passage: 

“Pliny writes that the Romans had so high an esteem for 
agriculture, that their Laws did exte ‘i to the Reform: ition of the 
negligences and abuses in the exercise of that necessary ad 
honourable art. The same author brings several Precedents of 


many worthy and honourable persons that addicted themselves unto 
and affected this Art, and highly sets forth the praise and 
commendation thereof; and shows how the Antient Romans did 
execute their Rustic Laws, and encouraged the ingenious and 
industrious husbandman: As by the example of C. Furius 
Cretinus, who out of a small piece of ground gathered much 
more Fruits and Profits, than his ne ighbours about him out of 
their great and ample posse ssions, which highly contracted their 
envy and hatred against him, insomuch as they accused him, that 
by sorcery, charms, at d witcheraft, he had transported his 
ne ighbours’ fruits, fertility, and increase, into his own fields; for 
which he was ordered by y Spurius Albinus, peremptorily, to answer 
the matter. He therefore fearing the worst, at such time as the 
Tribes were ready to give their voices, brought into the common 
place his Plough, and other Rural Instruments belonging to 
Agriculture, and plac ed them in the open face of the Court. He 
set there also his own Daughter, a lusty strong lass, and big of 
bone, well fed and well clad; also his oxen, full “and fair: Then, 
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turning to the Citizens of Rome; ‘My Masters’ (quoth he) 
‘these are the Sorceries, Charms, and all the Inchantements that 
Iuse: I might also allege my own Travel and Toyl, my early 
Rising, and late sitting up, and the painful sweat I daily endure ; 
but Iam not able to present these to your view, nor to bring 
them with me into this assembly.” Which when the people nad 
heard they unanimously pronounced him not guilty ; and he was 
highly commended of all persons for his Ingenuity and Industry.” 

‘Pontoppidan had no dedication, but merely a preface whic h is 
creditable to the learned and pious author. ‘ My principal 
motive was,” he writes, “to promote the glory of the Creator bya 
contemplation of His works. In the instructive book of Nature are 
many leaves which hitherto no mortal has perused thoroughly, 


though the present times are blessed with the happy advantage of 


b's 

ull the important discoveries made in natural philosophy, since the 
commencement of this century, which are superior in number and 
merit to those of many preceding ages. These have been — 
promoted by the learned societies now flourishing (A.D. 1751) in 
almost every country in Europe. 

oi heartily j join with the celebrated Linnzeus in wishing that 
even those gentlemen in the universities, who are not peculiarly 
destined to physic or the like, but to the study and promulgation 
of the Word of God in some ministerial office, were directed 
apply such a part of their academic years to physics as may 
equal, if not exceed, the time given to metaphysics and logic ; 
these last not being so indispensably necessary as the former, 
especially to those who are called to attend a country par ish |” 

The reader of the foregoing quotation must remember that 
Pontoppidan was not only a learned but a devout and earnest 
bishop. It is only right that this honest effort of a pious and 
erudite churchman to give effect to the Psalmist’s declaration that 
“The Heavens declare the glory of God” should be kept in 
remembrance. The good bishop’s account of the Araken has 
often been ridiculed, but it certainly demands further investigation. 
The survival of some individual specimens of creatures which we 
suppose to have been extinct before the historic period—such as, 
for instance, the megalosauri, plesiosauri and pterodactyls—down 
tothe mythic period, is almost certain, and it is possible that some 
specimens may have endured until well within the historic period. 
The subject demands investigation. The great Irish elk, the 
aurochs and the mammoth were certainly living within the 
historic period, and it is possible that a care ful study “of the myths 
which relate to “dragons” and to “flying fiery serpents” may 
reveal other instances of survival. 

Pierre Moet, a “sworn” Librarian, who in the year 1659 was 
carrying on business in Paris, near “le Pont St. Michel,” and 
whose ensign (for every one we an ensign in those cays) was the 





* Image of Saint Alexius,” dedicated Brother Basile Valentine’s 
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Twelve Keys of age sophy, together with the same author’s 
Azoth, or the Hidden Art of making the Philosophers’ Stone, to Sir 
Kenelm Digby. Basile Valentine was the pseudonym of a Bene- 
dictine monk, woe ¥ real name is not known, but who was certainly 
a special alchemist, and whose work is remarkably curious. Sir 
Kenelm Digby had resided in Paris during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, and his own writings had attracted much attention. 
Thus, it was not unnatural that Pierre Moet should dedicate thi 

work on alchemy to a man who notoriously carried about in his 
bonnet a similar bee, or that he sho uld take occasion to praise Sir 
Kenelm’s “ Treatise on the Powder of Sympathy,” or that he should 


urge him to take up | yen onee more, and oblige his friends 
5 : = : _. : . 

with * A Snort on Demoniacal Possession,” which he had 

promised them. Sir Kenelm, however, did not live long enough 


to redeem his promise. If Pierre Moet, Basile Valentine, and Sir 
Kenelm could have lived to our time, they would have found t! 

ess a chemist than Sir Hump! ry Davy thought that the 
“transmutation of metals” was feasible, but that the cost of the 
operation would make it of no ahold value. They would have 


und, too, that within the last few years, another scientific enquire} 


) 
- 1 
no | 


has arrived at the same conclusion. The researches of th 
alchemists resulted in many discoveries, besides that at which they 
aimed, but did not hit - but it may the that their object will n 


vet as accomplished. 
Here I must conclude. with the brief expression of my ho) 


: i 
that when my readers in future take up an old book they will n: 
skip the dedication, but will carefully examine it, and annotat: 
by reference to other sources of information. Ifthey do thus th 
will find more of the author in the dedication than in the book. 
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SIESTA. 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF A. KIELLAND. 


IN an elegant bachelor’s appartement in the Rue Castiglione sat 
a merry party at dessert. 

Senor José Francisco de Silvis was a short, coal-black Por- 
tuguese of the sort that come from Brazil with incredible wealth, 
live an incredible life in Paris, and are particularly distinguished 
for their most incredible acquaintances. 

In the little party there was scarcely one who knew his neigh- 
bour. With their host they had all picked up acquaintance eithe1 
at a ball, or at a table-d’héte, or simply upon the street. 

Senor de Silvis laughed and talked loudly wherever he went, 
as rich foreigners often do; and as he could not reach up to the 
level of the Jockey Club, ies contented himself with what he could 
find in the way of acquaintances; at once asked for their address, 
and the next day sent an iivibidiloin to a little dinner. 


He spoke all languages—even German: and it was plain that 
I § 


he was not a little proud when he called across the table ** Mein 
lieber Herr Doctor, wie geht’s [hnen ?” 
There was indeed a real German doctor among them, his face 


buried in a light red beard, and wearing that Sedan smile which 
characterizes all Teutons in Paris. 

The temperature of the conversation rose with the champagne; 
fluent French and broken-backed French alternated with Spanish 
and Portuguese. The ladies lay back in their chairs and laughed ; 
already they all knew each other well enough not to feel any 
constraint ; jokes and mots were launched across the table and 
passed from mouth to mouth; “der liebe Doctor” alone disputed 
seriously with his neighbour, a French journalist with a red ribbon 
at his button-hole. 

And there was one other who was not carried away with the 
general liveliness. He sat to the right of Mademoiselle Adéle 
who had on her left her new lover, the fat Anatole, who had eaten 
too many truffles. 

During dinner Mademoiselle Adéle had tried, by m: iny innocent 
little artifices, to get a little life into her right-hand neighbour. 
But he remained quiet, answering her politely but short] r and 
in a low voice. 

At first she took him for a Pole—one of these dreadfully 


ee 


a 


taht Pap; as 


Pte ae 


tiresome people who 


saw that she was wrong, 


For it was one of he 


once all the foreigners 
to assert that she cou! 
spoken ten words to hi 


But this taciturn 
had only been fair, 
as an Englishm: an. 


black hair, thick black 


build. Hie fingers 


strange habit of picking 
i sOeK 


“ He’s a musician 

friend. 

“Ah!” answered M 
many truffles.” 

Mademoiselle Adé! 
at which he laughed : 

Meanwhile she ec 
After she had tempt: 
he beeame livelier an 

‘Ah!” she eried, s 
are an Englishman, 

The stranger blu 
madame !’ 

Mademoiselle Ad 
‘| know Americans 
men.” 

‘“T am not an Am 

This was too much 
plate, and looked 
who sat opposite, wa 

The stranger unde 

Irishman, madam: 


Ah!” said Madem 


was easily pepented. 
‘Anatole! an Iris 
“It is the name 
whispered, in reply. 
“Oh! hen 1” and 
cast a shy glance at 
had subsided sudden 


De Silvis’s dinner w: 
table, and when Mons 
which the feast had be 


only too clear. 


1eul 


yolcins 


ur Anatole, * I’m afraid I’ve eaten too 


I] 
e 


sel 


Via lem 


— 


oun, 
dream. Of the truffles, on the 


XC 


so about 


ow. 


33 a man’s nationality before she had 


pad 
— 


oiselle Adéle raised her evebrows, and 
r right-hand neighbour; her interest in him 


] 


Anatole Fb of the oysters with 
’ appe ared to him like a de lightful 


the 


re 


lL no 
im 
alk 
idenly. 
r all! 
| dee] 
111 
ali ¢ it hi 
ror Via le 
, for s 


] 


posing as martyrs; but she soon 
and that vexed Mademoiselle Adéle. 
‘many specialities to be able to classify at 


talked like one. But he had 
moustaches, and was of small, delicate 
were . 


markably long, and he had a 
bread and playing with his dessert 


“1 can hear by your accent: you 
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she Came 
se Oo i¢ 

‘ es * a\ 

le 

roy) 

‘ A he 
she woul 
for he 


red Mademoiselle Adéle to her fat 


<ed very much in love. 
‘ive up the - Seigaag ne stranger. 
‘ink several glasses of champagne, 


Adéle, with a grateful smile, for shi 


. what is that ? ” she whispered. 


ro 
Ai ' 


vhen you take them for English- 


n her discomfiture. 





































in contact with, and she used 


izzled her dreadfully. If he 


| have set him down at once 


some good advice into his ear, 


-) 


and answered quickly, “ No, 
. 


‘J beg your pardon,” she said, 


answere dd the str: noe 
iselle Adéle. She "be ant over he 
saw that Mademoiselle Louison. 


a and added in a low voice. iy i am 


poor people in England,” hi 


at. The party had been long at 


her hand, his OE REE iad was 
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The actual eating was over; only now then a hand was 


stretched out for a wine glass, a little fruit, or a biscuit. 
The blonde and se ntimental Mademoise The Louison fell into re- 
flections over a grape, which she had let drop into her champagne 


esigg Little clear air-bubbles began to oem, and eline to thie 


skin, and when it was quite covere d with the shining white pearls, 
the y huoye d the heavy grape up through the wine to the surface. 
“See!” said Mademoiselle Louison, turning her large swimming 
eyes towards the journalist ; “see how white angels bear a sinner 


to heaven ! ” 
“Ah! charming, Mademoiselle! what a sublime thought.” cried 


5? - 5 
the journalist, enraptured. 
Mademoiselle Lavien’s sublime thought went the round th 
table, and was much admired. Only the frivolous Adéle whispered 
to her fat lover, “It would take a good many angels to bear you, 


Anatole !” 

In the meantime the journalist seized th 

j | 

the general attention. He was aa to escape from a fatiguing 
litical dispute with the German doctor; and as he had a red 
} | 
ribbon, and talked in the lofty newspaper style, everyone | 
to him. 

He enlarged upon the fact that little forces acting i: 
litt great burdens; and thence he passed to the theme of the 
day, namely, the great newspaper-subscriptions for the isi 
poor, and the sufferers by the floods in Spain. 

On this a et he had a great deal to say, and 


he said “we ” of the Press, while he talked hi t quite into a 
heat over < those millions, which we, by so great sacrifices, 
succeeded in collecting.” 

But others too had something to Say in the matter. Innum 
able little touches of generosity were mentioned, which had 
distinguished these days ‘of charitable pleasure-hunting. 


Mademoiselle Louison’s dearest friend, an insienificant | dy, who 
sat near the foot of the table, told, in spite of Louison’s protest, 
how she had asked three poor seamstresses up to her own apart- 
ments, and had set them to sew the whole nig re the bazaai 
in the Hippodrome, and had given them supper and breakfast with 
coffee, as well as their ordinary pay. 

Mademoiselle Louison became at once an important pers 
at the table, and the journalist began to pay her particular at- 
tention. 

The many beautiful touches of benevolence, together with 
Louison’s swimming eyes, produced in the whoie company a quiet, 
contented and philanthropic frame of mind, which was eminently 
soothing after the exertion of dining. 

And this luxurious feeling rose several degrees higher when the 
party had sunk into the soft chairs in the cool sal n. 
There was no light but that from the bright 
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fell upon the English carpet, upon the gold rings of the hangings, 
shone upon a gilded picture frame, upon the piano which stood 


opposite, and here and there upon a face further _— in the dark- 
ness. For the rest, nothing was visible but the red ends of cigars 


and cigarettes. 

The conversation died away; only a whisper was heard now and 
then, or the sound of a cofi e-cup be ‘ing laid on the table. They 
all seemed inclined for the undisturbed enjoyment of quiet diges- 
tion and their phila thi ropic frame of mind. Even Monsieur 


A 


Anatole forgot his truffles, as he stretched himself in the low 
chair close to the sofa, where Mademoiselle Adéle had taken her 
place. 

‘‘ Will no one give us a little music?” asked Senor de Silvis, 
from his chair. “You are always so obliging, Mademoiselle 


Adéle.” 
‘Oh no, no,” cried Mademoiselle, “ not after dinner.” And she 
lay back in the sofa, drew in her feet, and folded her hands in 


front of her in quiet satisfaction. 
but the stranger, 1 Irishman. rose from his corner and 
up to the instrument. 


i 

“ Ah, will you play us something? <A thousand thanks, mon- 
sieur—hm!” Senor de Silvis had forgotten his name; he not 
anire ‘quently forgot 1 names of his guests. 


n* told ye u—he’s a musician.” said Mademoiselle Adéle to he: 


friend. Anatole grunted his wonder at her penetration. 

It needed no great pen ‘tration however. Every one got t] 
same impression from the way he took his seat, and without 
preparatiens struck a few chords here and there, as if to wake up 
the instrument. 

Then he began to play, sportive, light, frivolous music, suited 
to the situation. 


Melodies of the day whirled out and in among seraps of waltz 

and snatches of songs—he wove together cleverly and flowingly 
all the trifles which Paris hums for a week and forgets. 
The ladies gave little cries of admiration, hun med : few bars 
here and there, and b ieir feet. T he Wise party 
followed the music with eager interest; he had hit the mood of 
the moment and carried them all with him from the beginning. 
Only “der liebe Doctor” listened with his Sedan smile; it was 
alto; set] ner too light f for him. 

But soon came some hing for the German too; he nodded now 
and again with a sort of appreciation. 

A serap of Chopin ducked up and fitted marvellously into the 
situation—the piquant perfume which filled the air, the pretty 
women, these men, all strangers to each other, yet so open and 
unconstrained, hidden in the twilight of the richly furnished 

salon, each following his own most secret thoughts, borne on the 


stream of the myste rious half-clear music, while the glow from 


we 
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the fire rose and fell, making every piece of gilding shine out 
through the darkness. 

And there came more and yet more for the Do . From 
time to time he turned towards de Silvis and noted wt 
came “ Anklange,” of “unser Schumann,” “ unser Beet! 
even of “ unser famosen Richard.” 

Meanwhile the stranger played on, evenly and wit! ) 
leaning slightly to the left so as to get power 


seemed as if he had twenty fingers, all of steel ; 
gather together the swarming sounds, and . 
concentrated, powerful tone. Without a pause, witho 
the transitions, by means of ever new surprises, hi 
combinati ons, he kept up the interest so that 
musical of his hearers followed with rapt attent: 

But imperceptibly the music changed colour. 1 


began more and more to use the lower octaves 

bending more over to the left, and there began to | ! t 
unrest in the bass. The Anabaptists from “| Prophet 
marched on with heavy steps 5 a horseman, from tl] ‘Dai 


de Faust,” came tearing up from the dep 
despe rate, infernal reg allop. 


The rumbling down in the deeps grew stronger and 
and Monsieur Anatole began once more ¢ l tl 
troubling him. Mademoiselle Adéle sat up 
music would not let her lie in peace. 
Here and there the fire shone upon a pair of black eyes ga 
at the player. He had enticed them on, and now they could 
escape; he carried them ever downwards, downwards, to wh 
there was a dull and dead mumbling as of threats and entreati 
“Er fuhrt ‘ne famose linke Hand,” said the Doctor. 
But de Silvis did not listen to him; he sat, like all the rest, in 


breathless excitement. 

A dim, oppressive terror passe d out of the music and descended 
over them all. The musician seemed, with his left hand, to bind 
a knot which could never be loosed, while his right ha al 
lightly, like tongues of flame, up and down the key-board. I 
sounded as if something terrible was being prepared in the cellar, 
while the people above sat drinking liqueurs and making merr: 

A sigh, a half scream was heard from one of the ladies, who felt 
actually unwell; but no one heeded it. The player had now got 
right down into the bass, where he was working with both hands 
and the untiring fingers whirled the tones together, so that a cold 
shiver ran down every one’s back. 

But through the threatening, growling sound in the dept h there 


~ 
— 





began to come an upward movement. ‘The tones ran intoeach other, 
over each other—past each other—upwards, ways B, gs site, yet 


seeming tomake no way. Then followed a wild struggle torise ; the 
air seemed to swarm with little black figures, pullin ing and teari 
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at each other with raging eagerness and feverish haste—clamber- 


ing, griping with hands 
shrieking, praying—and 
so torturmgly slowly. 

“ Anatole,” whispered 
“he is playing Poverty 

“Oh, these truffles ! 
stomach. 

All at once the room w 
and candelabras appea 
the strange musician st: 

teel-fingers a discord so 
sprang up. 





‘Out with the lamps! 


‘No. no!” shrieked 


‘ Ve 


liohts: I dare not remain 


Who was it? Wh 
gathered around the h 
slipped out behind th« 

De Silvis tried to laug 
himself,” he said. * Cor 

“To the opera! Not 
hear any music for 
staircase !” 

‘* Oh, these truffles,’ 

The party broke up. 

a feeling that they we. 
wanted to go quietly h 

When the journalist 
carriage, he said, ** You 
thing to do with thes 
company you meet.” 

“No; he entirely r 


Louison, sadly, and tu 


* Will you come with m 
at twelve o’clock.” 

The journalist bowed 
But when Mademoi 
the English druggist’s, : 
man to stop, and said 
something for the truffl 

music, you see ‘ 
“* By all means, mon 





Mademoiselle Adéle, 


‘TY 


and teeth, kicking each other, swearing 


his hands glided upwards, so slowly, 


] " 


pale “as deat! 


oaned Anatole, and laid his hand on hi 


iS lighte d up. Two servants with lam} 


the door: and at the same momen 


mk triking with all the might of 


> 


harsh, so startling, that the whole party 


eried cl Silvis. 


Mademoiselle Adéle. “Come with t 


in the dark, Ouf! that horrible man! 
as it? Without thinking, they 
and no one noticed that the strange: 
Vants 
‘1 think it must have been the devil 
e, let us go to the opera.” 
for anything,” cried Louison. “I won’ 


rtnight: and then the crowd on th 


oaned Anatole. 


} 


+ 


“= i 


me 
« 


ley had all been suddenly seized wit! 
rangers in a strange place, and « 


? 


onducted Mademoiselle Louison to her 


ef 


hal 


ned 


rned her swimming eyes towards him. 


i 


’ . 


this is the consequence of having any- 


> 


f-savages ; you are never sure of th 


the charming mood I was in,” said 


. Trinité ? I know there is aservic 


and stepped into the carriage. 
Adéle and Monsieur Anatole drove past 


7) 
, a 


the 


Rue de la Paix, he told the coach- 


eseechingly to her, “I think I must get 


lit ble 


. 
~ 
* 


don’t think any of | us are { 


night—a@ demain!’ 


She leant back in the 


frivolous creature cried as 


homewards., 


h 


youll excuse me, won’t you? That 


she replied. ‘ Between ourselves, | 


it for very much this evening. Good 


carriage, relieved to be alone; and 


if 


she was being beaten while she drove 


a 
~a 
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Anatole was no doubt troubled by the truffles, ye 
get better the moment the carriage rolled away. 

Since they made each other’s acquaintance, th 
been so pleased with each other as at that 
parted. 

The one who had come best out of it 
for, being a German, he was hardened to m 

Yet he determined to stroll along to 1 
Rue Richelieu, to ret a proper glass of » 


> 
] 


; re . ] 
43 y < va" "+ . ; ‘ 
little bacon, after it all. 
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No further than the flight of a musket bullet from the town of 
Clonmore, stood, on an a ind plain, a remarkable eminence, formed 
of clay, sand and gravel, c led F Fairy Hill. The town of Clonmore 
is in the county Tippe rary, Fairy Hill is in the county Waterford, 


and between the two flows the silvery river Suir, forming the 
bouns ~ of the countie 


Fairy Hill was one of 1 b known sights in the immediate 
n eighb it of the tow ut seventy feet above the 
apes pean from it immit one could see many miles of 


the fertile land of Tipperary, lonely Sleive-Na-mon, and the rolling 

hills of Waterford at the rear. 

airy Hill was not only distinguished by the peculiarities which 
hat legend had busied 


nature had given it, but also by the fact 1 

itself in its regard, and the popular belief amon; ¢ t] 1e simple folk 
who passed:it by was, that at nigat if slopes and summit wer 
chosen meeting places of the fairies. Hence its name. 

By daytime it was a favourite haunt, not of Titania and Oberon, 
or Robin Good-fellow and Puck, but of the substantial fairies, the 
little children of the town, who, in the summer-time, came in 
large numbers, and ran 1 ind down the slopes of the Hill, from 


morning till night. It was a famous place for children. There 
were bushes to hide behind, crannies to ——— . mounds 
that might serve as a citadel to the King of Paces Castle, and be 
stormed with shrill bray: and much displ: vy of valour. Althoug 

it was thirty miles from the sea, marine she lls might be foun: Lc on 
it, and pebbies of wonderful shape and colour. It had slo 
which, it was supposed, no lad who had not agility and eg oth 
and enterprise far beyond the ordinary, could asce nd, but the most 
remarkable thing about the whole place was the echo. 

At the side of the Hill facing Clonmore the material of which 
it was me varied from that of the mass. Here rose an irre- 
cular cleft, the sides of hich were lined with fine clay. The top 
of this ¢ left was the only part of the I (il which might be dangerous 
to children ; for the summit overhung the base. Across the top a 
wooden paling had been erected to prevent children approac hing or 


the edge of the cliff. 4 


The echo, which gave the greatest distinction to Fairy Hill, 
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slept in that clay-lined ele ft, and 1 mighl be awak 
on the lower ground, about eighty yards from 

the voice towards the opening. Mos 

much in after life, are imaginative, : 
Clonmore, may not be destined to dis 


fill any high place, he had a most fie1 d 
tion when he was at the ripe age of ty 
John Nugent, ugh by no mea 


at school, led his class in all sports 
considerable influence on the rest 
of this was, that he never did anyt 
Whatever he attempted, he began | 
enthusiasm until he had accomplished his e1 
of mischief for mischief’s sake, but 
and he had*heen known to do many 
point of view, were wicked, and de: 
the cane. 

o had played truant more than o 
the orchard of his neighbour had ex 
upon cong Twice he had had blac! 
boys who had come into momentary 
black eyes also. He h: Lf d SC vale dthe } lan 
the ink bottles. A common clay # a 
He had frequently been caught in the 
head of a highly detestable monitor. 
had chalked vile caricatures and writt 
monitor. Under extreme irritation, | 


himself in terms of severe contempt of 1 
He had organised a fight between 


position seminary. This was none 

none of your bouts of mere fisticuffs. In 

minaries of the wy he had stipul | 

stones. The fight took place on fa Hi 
bringing his own stick, and trusting for stones 1 H 
The great event came off on a Saturday afternoon, 

terror of the nursemaids and the less blood-thirsty 


It lasted an hour, and then the enemy drew 
disorganised condition, and fell back upon the n 
shop for a pennyworth of sticking plaster. 
In that affray, John Nugent received a s 
He was hand-to-hand in cudgel play with a foe of superi 


The cudgel knocked off his straw hat, and just at that moment a 
ragged stone, thrown from some Sictance in front, tore his scalp 
For a moment, his arm dropped; his adversary’s blackthorn came 


down on his left shoulder with stinging = But the blow served 
only to infuriate him. Once more he eng 
before half a minute the conflict was 

Nugent. 
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Now this matter of the scalp wound, would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, have had any terror for him. But the evening of 
this particular Saturday he had promised to go to a children’ 
party at Mrs. Musgrave’s, and it mn became a question whether 
he could or not. 

He went to the family apothecary (every family of any respec- 
tability in Clonmore has an apothecary), explained to him that hi 


had a cut head, and wanted to go to the party at Mrs. Musgrave’s 
that night. 
The old man examin the wound, asked some questions, and 


said that he could manage so that the white patch might be con- 
cealed by John’s long, curly hair. 

This was accomplished, id duly, ight o’cloe ‘k, young Nugent 
found himself in Mrs. Musgrave’s drawing-room. 

As a rule, John Nugent, entertained a supreme contempt for 
girls. He had the us boyish scorn of their softness, their 
dre: id of hardship or dai +, their inal lity to use a pocket knife 
with reasonable skill, the positively revolting attempts they mad 
at throwing a stone, th: degrading ignorance of all field lore, 
their passion for tidine: ss, their horror of muddy boots. To this 
comprehensive contempt there was one exception. 

He had no contempt whatever for Mary Musgrave, the only 
daughter of her house. ere were many things in her favom 
She was accounted the prettiest little girl in Clonmore. She was 
tall and lithe and agile. She was pale without being pallid. She 
had merry, wild hazel e: nd a spirit full of harmless mischief. 
Without having the boldness of a boy, she had sympathy with 
their spirit. She would 1 like to look at danger, but she loved, 
like Desdemona, to hear, of perils p 

Of course it was imp le that the fame of that day’s fight 
should not already have ched the ears of many of the young 
people in Mrs. Musgrave’s drawing room, and when John Nugent 


entered there was a buzz among the whole assembly. 

Two or three of the boys, who knew him best, came up to him, 
squaring their shoulders, and assuming heroic attitudes, as though 
they, by their very present valour, were entitled to participate in 
his fame. 

They asked questions of the fight, who were there, who were 
hurt, who behaved peck y, who ran away. 

He made little of the whole affair, called it only a scrimmage, 
and, although evidently pleased with the prominence it gave him 
that evening, depreciated the whole affair. 

Meanwhile, the little maidens stood aloof, contemplating fim 
half in admiration, half in fear. They had a vague notion that : 
any moment the dreadful event at Fairy Hill that day might be 
there and then repeated. They had no clear notion that a boy 
whose glory it was to fight could control the natural ardour of his 
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blood, because he happened to be in a drawing-room and girls 
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you me: 
sis Yes, ye * she 
There was a sore | 
liked a keepsake, howsoever trif 
with this v 
it it in my pocket ?” 
“Yes,” she answered, all the hight of 
“ But that will be stupid,” she added, 1 
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when the 
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her dark hi 
medal for t 
she had pinned upon 
hung an old ¢ 


in. How silly.” 
“ Why. this is one 11 
in the Crimea 


‘3 


would not 
“¢ May 


¥ 


ing the way to the room where all 1 
‘Where did you get it, Mary?” he 
the passa 
‘* Mamma 


satn 9 
watch. 


The fact that this medal had anyway been c 
deprived it of all its military value in the boy’s est 
cherished it as a keepsake from Mary, and conce: 
secret drawer of his desk, out of which he occasi 
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it to me,” she said. 
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show it to some compani: 


nection with it as his im 
imparted, even to his clo 


upon him by Mary Muse 


TI 
hd 


‘*‘ NONSENSE, it is far tor 
and it will not be dark for 
world. Hetold me he w 
me here at ten o’clock. 
be perfect waste of a lov 


a ’ » 
o early Let us goon ft 
1 1 ° ees rr 
9 the pri lee by Paik Ih 
cy . 
the young man paused 
. oO 
’ | > a bo i 
hummed a few bars of 
ee. z 
praying. 


‘And what?” the girl 
laugh. 
‘“ And I shall be great! 


< ) 
rz’ 


‘his time his voice was 
“Oh, Jack!” she said, 
se What,” he eried, alt: 

[ assure you, Miss ] 

late, and always keep o 

We do not often see a 
‘ldom an opport unity ( 

he had ended his previou 

“Of what?” she cried: 

‘Are you sure you wot 
he asked, with anxious ft 

“1 really must go bon 
tion in her voice. | 

“1 will finish the 
anery with me.” 

‘“‘ If you think there is 
wiy should you risk finish 
: * Because I would ris! 
% what is in my thoughts.” 
; There was a pause. B 

turned their backs upon 


AS Sain 


given verbal consent to join 
indicated, down the Fairy Hill road. 


. 7 ° . 
in the direction he had 


and she said, with a f 


anery ?” 


After a little while the ; 
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n and relate such adventures in con- 

mation could supply. But he never 

friend, that it had been bestowed 
ition for his first battle. 


| Why it is not nine o’clock yet, 

hour. Bill is the best fellow in the 
ld play a game at billiards, and meet 
x0 for a stroll till then. It would 

ng like this for you to go home 

Fairy Hill read and come back here 

»y home with Bill, and . 


id by way of ending his sentence, 
ine which the band had just been 
1, with ilf-amused, half-frightened 


suddenly, “of the fairies ? 
e turned quite obliging of 
You will come, won't ° 
ht li this, and have now so 


8 
ed the air with w! 
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[| hate unfinished sentences.” 


hot Lo Lished sentences more 
Less 
id t with no great determina- 
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ou promise not to be 
s A. 
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my being angry with you 
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the town, and although she had never 


ing him in his stroll, they were walking 
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silence became oppressive to the girl, 
eed laugh, “* Have you ever scen me 
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“No,” he answered, “ but | hope I oiten may. 

” You hope you may often see me angry. Th no 
hope.” Again with a laugh, “ Why do you ho] 

ee me angry ?” 

“Because I assume you will be often 
lifetime.” 

Another silence followed this. Th Piri CO 
She knew her voice would tremble 11 
were all in confusion, and the faculty of fitting 
fused thoughts had deserted her. He | 

‘“‘] have now so seldom an opportunity of 
with you that I am quite jealous of n 
quite free to be with you all day lon 
blackberries for you up the glen. Those far-o 
to me to have moved to some rich, fu! 

“ Now,” she whispered, tremulous] 

‘‘ Everything seems stirred by a mo 


| we } 4] 


| ] 
Witn WakIng and ends Witd Sif eping, 


} } } | ° ’ 
onee more hear the melody of longa | 
forget Lhe yea’©rs that divide me Ir 


these wor qui tly and s| wly, a 

Suddenly his manner altered and he 

tone, “You remember the day we bo 

there?” waving his hand in the dire: of | 
“ Oh, yes,” she said, * and you wel oy 
“ Well,” he resumed, dropping Ava 

“in those days my ambition was to bs 

of SUCCI ful hos , the director of 


valiant but ever-conquerable foe. | 


ambition now. ‘The day of that fight | w 
. aS. . 
am ten jy rs olaer now, and instead « y 
} ] 4 , . tie : 
glory, | am about to set out for India, the 
‘ . cm 
[nsensibly she drew a little nea 
’ i oo 
Lhougn there was no need tor whispel 
es Vi . 1 ' ; | ‘ ] ‘ ’ 
Why must you vo to that areadtu 
wee ee a, age a. ao aoe ] 
Because, ne went on. as though 
little interest to himself, and could f no 
lese, “1 am alone in the world. My -« 
+] = TT" 1° } ‘ ’ had ial : ° : ] 
Lnere. he little money that was mine Is gone, a 
wight a in oe | 7 - 
stay here all my life upon so wretched few 
~ a te 
be earned by quill-driving. 
She could not repress a sigh. ti Cast ra : 
: 1 4 (ar ; 
indeed. It was cruel to think tha 


] om 3s. j : ; i \} . . 
cleverest, kindest, best young man in Clonmore, shoul 1g 
to go away for ever, while the dull and the heavy l tl nin- 
teresting remain to prosper, merely becaus« | 
position, 


‘ But of course.” she said, * you will make : 











































there, and come home son 
and the hills.” 
‘Ay,’ he said; “ when 
then; when the hills will 
no longer a source of bra 
way for an invalid.’ 
‘¢You should not take s 
‘Tt was not kind of n 
for this walk, and then « 


he added, “the time of Oo 


despair.” 
‘‘ But,” she said, * Bill 1 
‘7 shall be entitled 
should I come home—lh: 
return at the end of thre: 
way? Shall weturn? | 
“Oh, yes $ by all me: 
$6 Sve you forget saat \ 
‘No, not rea lily,” she 
‘And suppose,” he sai 
you something to — 
would remember about 11 
™ Pe yes, ” she said, 
he 1 vughed uneasily 
ms «But? he said, “I ass 
sion I have. Everythin 
compared with it.” 
“If it is so very valu 
fearful of losing it.” 
“If | thought there vy 
itrust 1t to you.” 
‘Then I will not tak 
“Miss Musgrave,” h: 
asking you to take care 
somehow or anot ther I be 


it; but there is one oth 


* Mary, will you?” 

“T will.” 

It was quite dark whi 
they had been walking 
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is true, if you took it you night lose 


would, and when I tell yo 


CHO. 


iy to dear Clonmore and the Suir, 


y hair is white—that is, if I live till 
only a spectacle to me, and the river 


but merely a smooth high- 


h a cloomy view.” 
[ own,” he said, “to ask you to come 
tertain you with my gloom. But, ” 


is now so near | feel almost in 


ls me you will get long holidays often. 
holidays after three years; but why 
Aes 
. nay 


ars? Have we gone far enough this 


no home! Why should I 


be at the bridge at ten.’ 
get back; I h: id forgotten.” 


‘led tone of voice. 
vy that I am going away, | gave 


> 


r years, : ie you think you 
i ( acl oe 
y should.” 
i this is the most precious posses- 


[ possess in the world is nothing 


in perplexity, “T should be 


iny fear of your losing it I would neve1 
aid, deliberately, “what I thought. of 


. Was an old C rimea medal, which 
ssessed of when I was young [ 
it. without intending to de Ye 


hing you might keep for me, if you 
1 what that is you will know how I value 


it.” 
“ What is it ?” she whispered. 
He stretched out his | and took her’s in his: 
“Thin.” 
She did not withdraw and. 


they came abreast of Fairy Hill. While 
the sky had gradually become overcast, 
: and now there was no light 
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“Did you ever know,” he said, “that thi 
nost wonderful wavy at night ! ’* 
“No,” she laugh oe 


C | * 9 (Y f° j 
: On, Yes, ne Sal id, tis one Oi thre x 
’ | 
the country. The fools, ‘an deel on, 
° . 7 ’ } 
too timid to test the echo in the dai : . 


no eare for such yee tags Lou ai 
4 No,” she + ald. ithe ly. 
“Then let us go an try Pit. 
They turned to the left and wen 

ing to the Hill. He haee every inch of the 


at the proper distance from the cleft. 


~ Now,” he said, “observe!” and tu Oo 
hill, he said, “John!” ‘“ John,” sai le et 
Mary, put your fingers in your ears. 


’ 


and drew her nds down from hex 
: the echo of the word bac Nugent 
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| itched his voice | 
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to be a woman’s. called out. * Nu 
down her hands 
>. » 7? ’ } 
INT ca ack the eeno. 
| “You ” he said, “this is the 
} ] + t ma ? ‘ 
Ire ian . It ss d yar \ Nug nt 4 ‘ . 
7 ’ 
“)} he laughed; “but the *N 


yoice. 
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” Well. Lic ia iVileCu also, “_ Vial Ye 
| : : , ant 4 : . , . * 
1] Laps You Wiil is Vi De Si of GOmMo . 
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THAT night there was not in Clonmore a | 
Nugent. It - true he had years of exile and 
Mary | before him, but , alt hough at twenty-two, 
longer than ee on in life, the conversation of t 
the fact that Mary had accepted him had 1 


Eki — ck a : 
ean ie ila 


ae ee Cea a 
every otner consideration. ie was young? an ( 
] on ; | ] i] j 
hope, and when he came back at the end of LOTres rs, a OuL 
) ° : | | " 
he should not be rich, he would be in the ovme f on 


income to his mind sufficient for both. He would then be 
entitled to a year’s holiday. He would have saved some money 
in the meantime. With this money saved, and his pay, which 
would run on during the year, they might d | ] 
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where they pleased. It is true they would have to return to 
Tndia,. but then it would ented salary. 


The next morning bi warm an fair. He had not hing to 
do. He rose early, and nt it. Often be fore, he had exe) | ied 


U 
hortly after day light, der that he might pass by the “8 
] 7 5 | 
where sine live d, althou there W »] rospect of seeing her a 
the time. Now lt seel n ever to be near her: ior, 
although there was no « \] pearing, he could whispe I 


o his heart as he pa he pl: so") is where my Mary 


W hat a difference th | mM } = made in his life. i 
ld, no doubt, he used it in h irt before her name; but he 
used it furtively, stealt! and had a mixed feeling of audacity 
and intrusion when he y ered it tohimself. But now he could 
call it out loud, with a » emphasis of love, all the pride of 
certainty. 

In that early morning he made up his mind that he would 
behave inthe most stra forward way in this matter. Hewould 
that very day see Mary’ t] and | him what his hopes and 
expe ‘tations were. H 1O hi sitation or diffiidence in this 
matter. Foralthough Mary’s father was one of the richest men in 
Clonmore, he had had imble origin. Young Nugent knew 

) | x] dsome fortune. He 
should have been deaf 1 ssip if had not heard that. But 
with the enthusiasm of ve | lved to say he wanted no 
money with Mary and ld take none. It was well known in 
Clonmore that Mr. Mu ey, and in the ardour of 
his love and youth, th: u m nade sure that the disin- 

e father to his suit. 
efor king his proposal. Then, 


sn 


restedness of his mot 
He waited until eve 
hen he knew that Mary and Wi: n were out, Mis. Musgray 
‘cording to her custom the d ing-room, and the old man 
dosing over a newspapel he ng-room, he ealled. 

Ife was at once shoy . The old man rubbed his eyes and 
greeted him cordially. For v nutes they talked common- 
places, and then, after s | ity, Nugent began, 

“| am starting for In sir, within a month, and I havea great 
favour to ask of you befo 70.” 

‘Go on, my boy,” said the old man, heartily. ‘ Your father 
was an excellent man, and | like you. Anything I can do for you 
will.” 

This speech seemed young man. He shift 
uneasily in his chair, essayed to begin once or twice, and began and 
ended w Me: some in arti \ 

** Let me help you,” said the old man, in a kindly voice. “I 
know you have m: ade th t of the little money you came int 


but that it is all gone. it you \ ant a little you can have it of me. 


and pay me back when you are able.” 
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“Thank you very much, sir, but I am in no w 


and yet I would like to say a few words to you on that subject. 
‘‘ Bless my soul! what can the boy mean,” | 
man. ‘He doesn’t intend proposing to lend m« ri” 2 
chuckled at the notion and said aloud, “ Goon, boy. & 
What can I do for you ? ” 
‘“ When I come back, sir, from India thre 


have six hundred a year and a year’s holiday on ful 
year in India, I shall have seven hundred a year.” 

“You are a lucky lad, but you dese 
good lad too.” | 

‘“ And—and sir, I have been thinking that 
back I shall be twenty-five—I have been 
paused. 

‘Marrying then, boy. Out with it. 

“Yes, sir,” said Nugent, hastily, del 
responsibility of uttering the words. 

‘And have you made up your mind 
are too young for that yet.” 

This was a terrible obstacle and N 
in despair. At last he resolved to |} 
made up my mind, sir.” 

” Bless my soul ! Why, according 
twenty-two. Do I know her?” 

rain Yes, sir.” 

- Who is she, boy ? Don’t be atra 
girl who gets you, I’m sure. What i 

“¢ Mary, sir.” 

“ Mary what ? ” 

“Your daughter Mary, sir.” 





‘Good heavens! What put such a thought 
I never heard of such a thing, never thought 
I don’t wish to say anything that may offend , but t hing 
is altoge ther impossible, 7 vou know. What! You ma our Marv! 
I can “hardly believe my senses. And then ta y t 
India! Take her aw: ry to die in that dreadful India, th nds 
of miles away from her people and her friends. Good ns ; 
young man, you must be mad!” 

For at le ant half-an-hour the father and suitor strove one against 
the other, and in the end, suiiesel the old man was 1n no way 
shaken, he determined to consult his wife. He left Nugent alon 
and was absent quarter-of-an-hour. When lh let th 
dining-room, he said his wife shared his opinions on the matter, 
and had, in addition, a rooted aversion from a long engagement. 
The thing was absolutely out of the question, but as he had told 
him Mary seemed well-disposed towards him, they would not say 
the case was without final hope. They imposed some conditions ; 


name ly, that he was not again to see, speak. or communicate with 
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their daughter before leaving Ireland, and that nothing like an 
engagement was to be understood. If upon Nugent’s return from 
India three years hence both the young people still found them- 
selves of the same mind, he and Mrs. Musgr: ive would then con- 
sider the matter, but it was to be understood that the father and 
mother would then make up their minds as though nothing had 
been said on the subject before 

This was very far indeed from the arrangement which young 
Nugent desired ; but the old people were inexorable, and with one 
slight modification they would hear of nothing else: He might 
write to her before going, briefly telling her that he had spoken 
to her father, and that nothing would be decided until his return; 
and he might, upon reaching Ireland once more, send her a message 
saying he had come back. 

John Nugent, within that month left the town of Clonmore on 
his way to India. His heart was heavy at setting out and it 
seemed to him as though he was saying farewell for ever to the 
town he had known from his youth. He had honourably kept his 
engagement and never sought a meeting with Mary. But through 
William Musgrave, her brother, he had he ard about her. William 
had told him not to be downhearted and that three years would 
not be long running over, and that as for Mary, she would be true 
as steel. The brother had promised to write from time to time, 
letting Nugent know of Mary, and this promise was a great source of 
consolation. to John on the outward way. But the first letter he 
got after his arrival told him that it should also be the last, as his 
father and mother insisted there should be absolutely no com- 
munion, direct or indirect, between the young people. 

At first a few of John’s old ——- ore friends wrote him letters 
in which he heard occasionally of the Musgraves. But before the 
first year was over these letters had wholly ceased, and for two 
whole years John Nugent was left in absolute ignorance of 
anything that might be going on in Clonmore. 

At last the day of leave arrived, and he set out upon his home- 
ward way. When he got to Dublin he telegraphed to Clonmore. 
“T shall arrive by the m: _ and call in the morning.” 

The mail got into Clonmare at ten in the night. It was then 
too late to think of visiting the Musgraves. 

The night was damp and raw and chill, with a slight depressing 
fog. The railway station did not come near the town of Clonmore, 
but stood on the Fairy Hill road about half a mile farther from the 
town than Fairy Hill. 

John Nugent felt depressed and miserable. The cold entered 
at every pore and chilled his spirits. He felt wretched. It was 
such a night as would depress the most sanguine. It was im- 
possible to see ten yards ahead with any clearness. Everything 
was damp and drooping. 

Having given his luggage to the omnibus from the hotel and 
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“Thank you very much, sir, but I am in no want of money, 
and yet I would like to say a few words to you on that subject.” 

«Bless my soul! what can the boy mean,” thought the old 
man. ‘He doesn’t intend proposing to lend me money!” He 
chuckled at the notion and said aloud, “Goon, boy. Say it out. 
What can I do for you ? ” 

“When I come back, sir, from India three years hence I shall 
have six hundred a year and a year’s holiday on ‘full pay. Mynext 
year in India, I shall have seven hundred a year.” 

“You are a lucky lad, but you deserve your luck, for you area 
good lad too.” 

‘* And—and sir, I have been thinking that as when I come 
back I shall be twenty-five—I have been thinking of—” he 
paused. 

** Marrying then, boy. Out with it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nugent, hastily, delighted to be relieved of the 
responsibility of uttering the words. 

*¢ And have you made up your mind as to the lady—but no, you 
are too young for that vet 

This was a terrible ‘obstacle and Nugent felt, for a short time, 
in despair. At last he resolved to be bold, desperate. ‘I have 
made up my mind, sir.” 

“ Bless my soul ! Why, according to yourse If you are only 
twenty-two. Do I know her?” 

“706, er.” 

“Who is she, boy ? Don’t be afraid of me. She'll be a lucky 
girl who gets you, I’m sure. What is her name ?” 

“¢ Mary, sir.” 

“¢ Mary what ?” 

“Your di vughter Mary, sir.” 

“Good heavens! What put such a thought into your head, boy. 
I never heard of such a thing, never thought of such a thing. 
I don’t wish to say anything that may offend you, but the thing 
is altogether impossible, you know. What! Youmarry our Mary! 
I can hardly believe my senses. And then take her away to 
India! Take her away to die in that dreadful India, thousands 
of miles away from her people and her friends. Good heavens ! 
young man, you must be mad!” 

For at least half-an-hour the father and suitor strove one against 
the other, and in the end, although the old man was in no way 
shaken, he determined to consult his wife. He left Nugent alone, 
and was absent quarter-of-an-hour. When he returned to the 
dining-room, he said his wife shared his opinions on the matter, 
and had, in addition, a rooted aversion from a long engagement. 
The thing was absolutely out of the question, but as he had told 
him Mary seemed well-disposed towards him, they would not say 

the case was without final hope. They imposed some conditions ; 
namely, that he was not again to see, speak, or communicate with 
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their daughter before leaving Ireland, and that nothing like an 
engagement was to be under stood. If upon Nugent’s return from 
India three years hence both the young people still found them- 
selves of the same mind, he and Mrs. “Musgrave would then con- 
sider the matter, but it was to be understood that the father and 
mother would then make up their minds as though nothing had 
been said on the subject before. 

This was very far indeed from the arrangement which young 
Nugent desired ; but the old people were inexorable, and with one 
slight modification they would hear of nothing else : He might 
write to her before going, briefly telling her that he had spoke n 
to her father, and that nothing would be decided until his return; 
and he might, upon reaching Ireland once more, send her a message 
saying he had come back. 

John Nugent, within that month left the town of Clonmore on 
his way to India. His heart was heavy at setting out and it 
seemed to him as though he was saying farewell for ever to the 
town he had known from his youth. He had honourably kept his 
engagement and never sought ameeting with Mary. But through 
William Musgrave, her |} brother, he had heard about her. William 
had told him not to be downhearted and that three years would 
not be long running over, and that as for Mary, she would be true 
as steel. The brother had promised to write from time to time, 
letting Nugent know of Mary, and this promise was a great source of 
consolation to John on the outward w ay. But the first letter he 
got after his arrival told him that it should also be the last, as his 
father and mother insisted there should be absolutely no com- 
munion, direct or indirect, between the young people. 

At first a few of John’s old Clonmore friends wrote him letters 
in which he heard occasionally of the Musgraves. But before the 
first year was over these letters had wholly ceased, and for two 
whole years John Nugent was left in absolute ignorance of 
anything that might be going on in Clonmore. 

At last the day of leave arrived, and he set out upon his home- 
ward way. When he got to Dublin he telegraphed to Clonmore. 
“T shall arrive by the mail, and call in the morning.” 

The mail got into Clonmare at ten in the night. It was then 
too late to think of visiting the Musgraves. 

The night was damp and raw and chill, with a slight depressing 
fog. The railway station did not come near the town of Clonmore, 
but stood on the Fairy Hill road about half a mile farther from the 
town than Fairy Hill. 

John Nugent felt depressed and miserable. The cold entered 
at every pore and chilled his spirits. He felt wretched. It was 
such a night as would depress the most sanguine. It was im- 
possible to see ten yards ahead with any clearness. Everything 
was damp and drooping. 


Having given his luggage to the omnibus from the hotel and 
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308 THE LOST ECHO. 
said he would walk, he left the dismal, deserted platform, and 
took to the dismal, deserted road. 

Nothwithstanding the darkness and fog, he vaguely recognised 
every landmark as he went. His thoughts were a burden and a 
curse to him. Although he had no ‘doubt of Mary’s constancy 
when he thought of it as such, he could not help, over and ove 
saying to himself that it was unlikely the loveliest girl in | lon. 
more would be for three years without suitors, and that she could 
resist them all. 

He knew her father and mother were in no way eager for the 
match. They would do little to help him, and might do much 
to hurt. 

What a lonely, miserable walk this was. Whata climate. The 
heat of India was almost better than this. Suppose when he got 
to the hotel, someone there recognised him, should tell him she 
was married! Married! What a hideous thought. Could it be 
he had come thousands of miles to this small tow n, and at the 
end of his journey should find that journey had been taken in 
vain and was to end in despair ! 

He knew every foot of the way. That was the gate to Kelly’s 
house there, on his left, that to Ryan’s on his right, and then a 
little further on, on his left, he would find the gravel sweep that 
let to Fairy Hill gate. 

Fairy Hill! What memories were there connected in his 
mind with that place! The last time he had met her they had 
gone up that gravel sweep together in the dark. They had 
spoken to that echo, and the echo had answered back; and he 
had played a trick with her name; a heedless, boyis . trick un- 
becoming the present dignity of his love. And yet, although 
it was a “heedless, boyish trick, how sweet that hour Thad been! 
How sweet to hear the echo giving back on name coupled with 
his! Was that echo ever destined to give back these names 
again. Here was the sweep. He now hated the notion of getting 
to the hotel ; for how could he know but when they recognised 
him, he would be received with agonising compassion or madden- 
ing jeers. 

It was better for him not to get to the hotel until late. The 
streets would not yet be deserted. He might be recognised in 
the light of a lamp by someone, and thus become acquainted 
with his fate before he was fully prepared to encounter it. On 
this lonely, dark road there were nolamps. The longer he tarried 
here, the less likelihood of discovery 

Though that echo might be destined never to give back again 
the words he last had he ard from it, in response to her voice, it 
would be some sort of poor cons lation for him on this night of 
his return to hear it say even “ Mary ” once again. 

Ay, he should go up and speak into that echo, and hear once 
more his Mary’s name. 
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_Here was the gate. He knew the bolt, swung the gate open 
and went through. It was about two hundred yards from the 
entrance to the place from which the echo might be evoked. 
He walked along like a man in a dream. He no longer took 
any notice of things surrounding him. He had so often walked 
before from the gate to the stone post which marked the place 
where the echo might be heard, that he could have found his way 
to it asleep. 

Here was the post. The mist had thickened. He knew the 
post was not close to any large object. The Hill would of course 
be absolutely invisible in the darkness and the fog. But the 
silence of the night and the mist in the air would all tend to 
increase the force of the echo. 

He placed his hand upon the post and leaned forward. ‘ Mary,” 
he called. 

Unbroken silence. 

“Mary,” he repeated, in a louder voice, trembling as he 
spoke. 

Again the silence was unbroken. What could this mean? 
“Good God!” he thought, “can this be an omen? Is she 
dead? I cannot be mistaken. There was no other pillar of this 
kind near.” | 

ince more he bent forward, and, raising his voice still louder, 
cried * Mary.” 

At last there was a sound, but not the echo of her name. It 
vas the sound of a footstep on the gravel. He drew himself up 
and listened intently. He did not wish anyone should be a 
witness to his folly. He remained motionless a moment. The 
footstep continued to approach. In old times no one came here 
on age a night. Who could be this visitor? At last, right in 
front of him, he dimly saw a figure moving towards where he 
stood. Then it paused. 

For a moment the two remained thus, and during that time he 
distinctly heard another, a heavier footstep coming towards him 
on the gravel. 

All at once his heart stood still, for at last what seemed to be 
a faint echo of a voice came to him, “ John, is that you?” 

“¢ Mary,” he cried. 

“ Willian m! William! it is he!” 

Then the two figures drew close together and in another moment 
his arms were round her. 

For a little while no word was spoken. 

“How did you come here, love, at such a time, on such a 
night. I called your name into the echo and the ache did not 
answer.” 

“ The echo, John, is gone for ever.” 

** And the real voice come in its stead.” 

She did not answer, except with the pressure of her hand. 
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310 THE LOST ECHO. 


Again he heard the footsteps on the gravel. “Is there anyone 
with you ?” he asked. 

“Yes, William came with me from the house. We live there 
now, she said, pointing in the direction of the lost echo. 
“ William,” she called out. 

A third figure approached out of the mist, saying, as it drew 
near, ‘** Welcome, John, welcome. I told her she was a fool for 
thinking you’d come here. I do believe there is some witchcraft 
among people like youtwo. Run along in out of the cold both 
of you. You see, John, shortly after you left the governor bought 
the hill and ec rted it, “echo and all away, and made a he ‘ap of 
money out of the gi ravel and sand, and built a nine on the 
place where the old hill stood. Come on, the governor said he’d 
give her foolish notion a chance, and sit up.” 

‘What! Do you mean to say he will receive me as well?’ 

“ Ay, boy. You needn’t pretend I told you, but often when he 
looked at this child here, he said he was sorry he had made so 
hard a bargain with you.” 

‘“‘Never mind about the past,” said Nugent, now full of un- 
speakable delight. “It is only a shadow, and can do no harm. 
If what you say about your father is true, the future is going to 
be full of the voice I care for best, and all the past is no more 
tome than The Lost Echo.” 

RICHARD DOWLING. 
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SILVERMEAD. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Horace’s almost certain suspicion that Cyril Acton was either now 
at Silvermead House, or lurking in the neighbourhood, was des- 
tined to receive immediate confirmation. Not two hundred yards 
from where the horse was tied, he saw something shining in the 
grass. This proved to be a silver shield upon a russia leather 
cigar case, and on it was clearly engraved in bold characters, the 
monogram of C. and A. He flung it down where he had found it 
and hurried on. 

The south front of Silvermead House, which Horace was now 
nearing, with its aspect and approaches, has been sufficiently des- 
cribed in a former chapter. Its outdoor winding stair, leading to 
Miss Harding’s apartments, her own private garden, and the 
adjacent grove, are still familiar to the reader. It took our hero 
nearly half an hour, after finding the cigar case, to reach the 
sheltered post of observation, whence he had but a few nights 
previously watched the fair spirit of the place disport herself in 
the moonbeams. The distance he might have rushed over, indeed, 
in a third of the time, but his main object was to run the smallest 
possible risk—on this day-like night—of being seen, for how was 
he to draw any safe inference from the drama on which he fe It, 
and with ample cause, that his whole fate depended, if he rashly 
warned the actors thereof that they were watched ? 

He had advanced, then, like a thief in the night, making long 

circuits to hug the fav ouring shade of trees or hillock—as Beatrice, 
playing the lapwing close to the ground—and conducting himself 
genera like a young conspirator against conspirators. And at 
last he stood there in the same familiar spot, having seen on his 
way no farther sign of any sort, and heard no unaccustomed 
sound, save, for a while, the occ: sional and ever-familiar neighing 
of the fastened steed, which at last either ceased or became lost 
in distance. 

Yes, little more than a week ago, he had stood there, love-sick, 
indeed, as man might be, but utterly free from all other anxiety ; 
and even doting on his sweet pain. Now, the most mortal anxiety 
overwhelmed him, and he was a prey to the blackest for ebodings. 
That the inexplicable proceedings of the night should prove com- 
patible with immunity to his beloved-—for she was emphatically, 
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and, spite of all, still his beloved—that they should foreshadow no 
attaint to her safety, honour, and peace, appeared to him each 
moment more and more impossible to hope for. Alas! his san- 
guine mood had vanished now, though Horace could by no means 
tell why. 

Must it be owned ? Ah, alack for all human faith and confi- 
dence! As minutes passed by and brought no sign, Horace 
began to fear that Camilla was a willing party to the lot, what- 
ever it might be, and a hideous feeling began to grow in his 
breast—a feeling that made him hate himself even more than her— 
that her love for him was all a sham, and that Cyril Acton was 
now, and had ever been, the real object of her affections. 

Suddenly the great tower clock began to toll forth into tl 
mystic silence, the witching hour of twelve. 

Exactly as its last stroke ceased to vibrate , the glass doors on 
a terrace slowly opened, and Camilla, cl: id i some loose robe 
of dark material, cautiously came forth. First she crept to the 
balustrade and le aned over, looking about in every direction. Then 
she stepped back and closed the doors upon the room | wher rein no 
light appeared. This done, she proceeded—still very slowly, and 
with the utmost caution—toward the moss-grown stairway, and 
began to descend its winding steps. There could be no sort of 
doubt of her identity from where Horace stood. Had he first 
seen her thus, and at that distance, it might have been difficult 
indeed to swear positively to her on me eting her elsewhere; but 
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knowing her as he did, with all a lover's thoroughness of stored-up 
observation, he knew—~and loathed the knowledge e, that if ever 
certainty was certainty—Camilla Harding was responsible for 
every act of the rash girl before him, for it was her ve ry, very 
self. And he was right. It was no other but her own, own self. 

She continued, with a deliberation which alone sufficed to prove 
to her hapless lover that her conscience upbraided her for the 
hidden deed she was about, to descend the stairs, at every slip 
looking up and down and all about her. Once, when a huge 
white owl sw ooped across the garden, with its pec saliar c ry, Camilla, 
startled, retraced her downward course, as though she would 
regain her room; but, a moment later, and after standing with 
one hand to her heart for a brief space, she resumed her descent. 
At last she has come to within three steps of the ground, and 
there stops with the air of one who says, “ Vil go no farther, come 
what may.” 

This was apparently the preconcerted signal, or at all events 
Horace felt it so to be. The unfortunate hoy’ s heart now beat to 
that degree, and his temples throbbed so, that he believed in 
another moment something must break, give way, or burst, and 
he must die. To be sure, he little knew what man can bear and 
live! The sound in his head can be likened only to the beating 
of a drum. | 
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Camilla had now stood motionless for quite a minute. 

It seemed ten to Horace. 

Suddenly, from out a clump of evergreens to the right, and still 
protected by their deep shade to w ithin three paces from where she 
stood, the form of a young man rapidly emerged, and lightly 
hounding with the elasticit y ol youth and love to where Camilla 
stood—with eager out-stretched arms—he clasped her passionately 
to his breast. 


CHAPTER XV. 


No sooner had Horace Brudenell, struck to the heart by what he 
saw, realised that his “seyne at Silvermead was certainly not 
required than he proceeded to beat a retreat with far more speed 
if still with almost as much 2 ins to escape observation as he had 
displayed in his approach: for he felt sure that Cyril Acton’s com- 
panion, whoever he might ve are" the cou: itryme n had stoutly 
maintained that the con: spirators were two, still kept watch in the 
neighbourhood, whilst his friend was leans in the arms of that 
Camilla Harding, whom, a moment before, Horace had not ceased 
to worship, even if he had begun to doubt her, and whose name 
must now for ever be synonymous in his mind with everything that 

s base, false and contemp' tible. His journey home, however, was 
terse: by no encounter or incident of any sort. 

The chestnut with white stocking gs indeed gave vent to a new 
series of neighings as that intelligent and solitude-hating animal 
recognised a human tread not far off and the equine challenge 
seemed a kind of mockery to the wanderer, as though the fates 
were taking speech in that dumb brute to deride him for his loss. 
Loss! Was it indeed a loss ? 

When we discover in time that we have been utterly deceived 
by and in the person to whom we should have rashly committed 
our happiness for life ought we not rather to exult than grieve ? 
Ought not our feeling to be one more of blessed deliverance than 
of regret or repining ? 

Horace asked himself all this in count!ess forms as he retraced 
his way, but always arrived at the same unconsoling conclusion. 

« Since,’ ” he told himself, “she was worthless, better a thousand 
times that I should have found her out. Hence I rejoice infinitely 
in having obeyed the impulse which took me to Silvermead to- 
night. But am I any the less wretched on that account ? I am 
not now mourning her as she is, but as I believed her to be. It 
was a delusion, but what of that? Why, to my misfortune, has 
my goddess proved of clay? Why,ina word, was if not ordained 
that this girl should turn out all I so fondly thought her, all that 
she so completely seemed ? 

“Here is my great sorrow, there the blight which has fallen upon 
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my soul, and which must for ever make both love and that sweet 
faith in woman from which love takes its being things that shall 
have no part in my life. I have not changed and never should 
have done. I still love what I loved as wildly as ever—nay, more 
so from the sense of loss. Female honour, beauty, grace, charm, 
youth, all; but, for my curse, I can never care much for them 
now, because in her I can love them no more: and in others, they 
will never appear the same.” 

So with thoughts such as these did he pursue his weary way, 
thoroughly dispirited, yet hurrying ever, he knew not why, for he 
was in no sort of haste to reach that bed where he felt sure no 
sleep awaited him. 

He strode rapidly along unconsciously seeking, as it is so 
natural for everyone to do, repose in bodily fatigue. 

I suppose we are all more or less superstitious at certain times, 
and Horace took it now as a sure omen that his future existence 
was to be a sad one, that the sky had become so overcast as 
completely to shut out the moon which shone so brightly an hour 
ago to show him his dishonour, while a drizzling rain came steadily 
down, wetting him to the skin. On one point, however, he turned 
out to be quite wrong. As soon as he found himself safe back at 
Massing—if a man who has lost his love and got back his heart 
can be called safe—he poured himself out a good stiff glass of 
brandy and water, which the thoughtful old butler had left ready 
to his hand, gave himself such another fierce rub down as he had 
done after the little episode of the lake, and, tumbling into bed 
thoroughly exhausted, fell at once into one of those glorious 
unbroken sleeps which, alas, are almost the monopoly of great 
youth, and never awoke until the somewhat late entrance—it was 
Sunday—of the servant on the following morning with the cus- 
tomary “Nine o’clock, sir,” that being about three hours later 
than the working day rising time. 

At Horace’s age all the great experiences of life as they occur 
are accompanied by surprises. As he performed his toilet to-day 
—wonderfully refreshed and invigorated as he was, almost in spite 
of himself by his prolonged sleep—he could not help wondering 
that while his spirit deplored the lost Camilla beyond all expression, 
his body should keep so sound and well under the blow. No pain 
in his head, no ache in his heart! Had he been asked yesterday 
what would be the physical consequence of such a bereavement 
as had now befallen him, he would have answered with the utmost 
promptness and conviction, “ Total wreck !” 

And now the thunderstorm had actually fallen, and there was 
nothing of the kind; but, on the contrary, he beheld in the glass 
an absolutely rosy young man tying his cravat just asusual. The 
apparition, joined to the fact of his feeling so well in body, caused 
him no little disgust, and—yes, there could be no doubt of it—oh, 
horror! he was positively hungry. 
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Had he then, he asked himself, been always deceived as to 
the manner of fellow he really was? Does he lack feeling, sen- 
sibility, real heart ? Is he woven of coarser and duller material 
than he has been wont to suppose ? 

He goes down to breakfast nearly as much disgusted with him- 
self as grieved at his midnight adventure. 

No sooner, however, does he behold Lady Susan, seated there 
with the rest of the party, than a tremendous reaction takes place. 

There, then, is the woman he is now to love and cherish for 
ever! Whynot? Her oranother, it matters not which—they are 
all alike now. Why should he not oblige his uncle, and do what 
everybody says is the right thing ? He is not going to turn monk, 
then why not marry ? 

And at the thought, and even as he is shaking her ladyship’s 
hand, a sudden and dreadful tightness comes about his heart as 
though some enemy held it in his hand and was cruelly crushing 
i = 1d Horace tells himself, not without pride, “I am a man, then, 

ter all.” 

Yes, he preferred immeasurably to perform his allotted task in 
pain and anguish to going through with it ina numbed and callous 
torpor; so true it is that in our sorest griefs and troubles self-love 
is never killed within us. 

After church had been duly attended, Sir Howard summoned 
his nephew to the library, and, having canealle shut the door, 
delivered himself as follows: 

‘“ Horace, our guests, the Cauldfields, leave us to-morrow and, as 
you are aware, proceed to town in a very few days. When lately 
I laid before you my views concerning a possible marriage between 
you and the daughter of my old friend and neighbour, you pleaded 
surprise, and asked for time to consult your feelings and think 
the matter over.” 

“ Yes, uncle, and I assure you I have done so very carefully.” 

* Well, nephew, I suppose you can only have arrived at one 
result.” 

Although Sir Howard said this with much show of confidence, a 
careful observer could not fail to detect a certain amount of doubt 
and anxiety both in his manner and tone. 

These were destined, however, to be speedily set at rest. 

“Yes, uncle. If you still think that Lady Susan and her 
parents hold me worthy of so great an honour, I have quite 
made up my mind to propose to her.” 

This was explicit at any rate. No opposition on Horace’s part 
need any further be feared. Yet, now a new discontent arose in 
the Baronet’s mind. Horace spoke like a dutiful nephew certainly, 
but yet not the least as a lover. 

Lady Susan was exactly the sort of statuesque woman whom 
Sir Howard himself admired, and this utter indifference to her 
charms in his young kinsman at once bred suspicion and uneasi- 
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ness in the uncle’s mind. He did not know what to say next, 
and there was an awkward pause, Horace half suspecting the 
truth. 

At last Sir petbico asked : 

“ Do you not greatly admire Lady Susan?” 

“T do, indeed ; ry is undeniably handsome.” 

‘“ ] am sure you ought to consider yourself a most fortuna 
young man.” 

‘And so I do, uncle. Have you any doubt on the subject ? ” 

“No, a“ only neither at this moment, nor in what I have 
noticed when you were together, do I detect og that empresse- 
ment—those, in short—those symptoms w hich denote the lover.” 

‘JT should think not indeed,” said Horace to “himself, Then 
aloud— 

“Uncle, in the first place we are not a demonstrative family, 
and then, to be quite frank with you, I doubt if I shall ever be” 
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—he nearly said “again ”— “what is called ‘in love!’ put 
saeuhe that condition is hardly necessary to constitute a happy 
marriage If L do not yet exactly a Lad ly Susan, remember 


how very little [ have seen of her, and take into consideration one 
great point in my favour—I certainly love no one else.” 

This was balm to Sir Howard. The announcement not only 
delighted, it surprised him. There is the great satisfaction of 
dealing with those we know by experience to be utterly truthful. 

Had Horace loved elsewhere, Sir Howard would not have held 
him bound to confess 1 it, but he knew for eertain that if such 
were the case, he would never have uttered the above denial. It 
made him quite genial. 

“Well, well,” he said, “ with respect, admiration and sympathy, 
you will get on just as well, probably better than if you were 
wildly in love. ‘Those solid qualities are all the more lasting when 
they form the very basis of an alliance.” 

“JT feel sure of it.” 

‘ Many of the happiest unions I have ever known were betwee! 
people who have never, I should say, been what is eae nee 
called ‘in love.’” 

“I daresay.” 

“Oh, there can’t be a doubt upon the subject. And now, as to 
the modus operandi and the—the sinews of war. Your principal 
expense you will find will be your stables;” and he went on to 
deal with that subject in great ‘detail ; ther 1 spoke of the sort of 
rooms Horace was to occupy in London; the figure he was to 
make, and so forth, with a minuteness which would be wearisome 
to repeat. The upshot of it all was, that Horace was to have 
five hundred pounds in money, and Sir Howard undertook to pay 
all bills for him of every description, an old fashioned plan to 
which the Baronet had in his youth been accustomed and which 
was supposed to exercise a great hold and’ generally beneficial 
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influence upon the young and inexperienced, when first launched 
upon the sea of fashionable life. 

Needless to say that Horace agreed with positive apathy to 
everything that was laid before him, and would have accepted 
five shillings withthe same composure as he did the above very 
liberal sum, and then uttered the same quiet : “ Thank you, uncle.” 

Nothing of any import occurred at Massing between the above 
interview and young Brudenell’s departure for town a few days 
later, Where the good and constant Lady Susan Graye awaited 
him with properly tempered impatience. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Very different was the anxiety with which Camilla Harding 
looked forward to the promised visit of her Horace on the day 
which followed the above interview between uncle and nephew. 
She longed for it with a fe mee joy which prevented her sitting 
still or settling down to any sort of occupation for three consecutive 
minutes, from the time ae rose from breakfast. And what wonder ? 
The first meeting between lovers after that at which proposal and 
acceptance take place, is always an event expected by both, not 
only with impatience, but ety spneieeron How changed are the 
terms on which ocd now find themselves from those which have 
been maintained t Gondioct all previous encounters! Why, they 
feel themselves in a sense ales dy married. All uncertainty— 
] 
peared. All the old questions are decided ‘and forgotten, and a 
legion of new ones have now to be discussed. She wonders what 
difference these altered circumstances have wrought in him, and 
he likewise wonders much about her. Both are most terribly 
anxious not to disappoint the other in these their new and 
untried characters. Suspense, under such data, grows too thrilling 
not to be painful, and so Lilla found it that day. Twice she 
changed her whole toilet ; and thrice her style of coiffure. Not 
that she thought it much mat tered now, but she found that to be 
constantly preparing for her lover as, poor thing, she still called 
him, was the only way to get throt ugh the time hea rrably. Talking 
to her gran’ma, in whose mind the impending encounter was also, 
of course, uppermost, the girl found too irritating for her present 
mood. She had recourse to the piano more than once, but 
albeit usually a respectable performer-—in great measure it must 
be owned, from the daily half-hour of scales so rigorously 
enforced by Lady Prendergast, and without which there can be 
no serious pl. iying—she foun d that for once she could not execute 
even the simplest of her pieces, that the old lady at last obliged 
her to close the instrument. 
But, if waiting for three o’clock to come was an excitement 
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more painful than pleasurable, what shall be said of the change 
for the worse as that hour, then the quarter, then the half hour 
struck, and no Horace appeared ? 

It seems like a work of supererogation to explain the events of 
that eventful night more clearly than has already been done, and 
to say, In so many words, why sweet Lilla’s conscience, as regarded 
Horace, was light and at rest. 

No one will of course have doubted her for a moment, nor 
failed to recognise in the seeming Romeo her erratic, erring, but 
still affectionate, and in face and above all, in figure, admiral bly 
preserved father. Neither were you ever puzzled by Cyril Acton’s 
connection with the affair, and without such a guide and go-between, 
that nocturnal conspiracy of a man and his daughter—separated 
for more than a whole year—to meet for a few brief minutes, 
could certainly not have been successfully carried out, in a 
country and on premises quite unknown to the chief actor in tli 
scene. Acton had simply ridden over to a certain signpost, as 
arranged between them by correspondence ; had there met Cave 
Harding who had walke d by the side of the chestnut hack, as far 
as the “spot where Horace found the animal tied to a railing. 
Thence the friends had walked together to within a stone’s throw 
of Camilla’s windows. As has been seen, Cave advanced alone to 
his child immediately on the stroke of twelve, while Acton, whom 

Camilla never even saw on that night, kept watch around, being 
equally on the alert for any movement from within the house, 
nay more so, than out of it. Thanks, however, for Horace’s 
caution and previous acquaintance with the ground, he escaped 
Cyril’s vigilance. 

But, brief as the meeting of father and daughter had been, the 
latter had yet found time to acquaint him with her engagement, 
and to tell him how utterly she had given her heart away, to one 
who—she thought, she was sure, loved her very dearly ; : and all 
without having been able to wait to ask her dear papa’s consent 
and approval. Blessing she did not talk about. Not that she 
was in the least conscious of the omission, but there was an 
incongruity between Cave Harding and blessings which no human 
being, who knew him ever so little, would dream of breaking 
through. Like Lady Prendergast, on being told there was a love 
affair in the wind, Mr. Harding had expected another name— 
that of Cyril Acton--to be breathed in his ear, and, like her, he 
had blurted out his surprise that it was not so. However there is 
as much tone, as regards expression, in whispers as in ordinary 
speaking, and that in which Lilla said, 

“Oh dear no, papa; Cyril Acton is a true and good friend of 
mine, but he is not a bit like Horace Brudenell,” had an inflection 
which conveyed that no number of princes, kings or cardinals 
rolled into one could ever rival the, to Mr. Harding, unknown 
quantity of our hero’s perfections. Of course when this “fond parent 
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heard briefly how very well the young man stood with Sir Howard, 
he was doubly glad to sanction the engagement. Not but what 
it is very doubtful whether he would have opposed it in any case. 
He was in the first place an easy-going, happy-go-lucky sort of 
man; and then, as he had never done anything but spoil Lilla, 
and had never said “no” to her in his life, he was hardly likely to 
begin now. It is really wonderful how many parents there are 
and these chiefly fathers—whose whole idea of duty towards the ir 

offspring would seem to consist in being good playmates to them ! 
Such men, it is true, often acquire one chief object of their aim, 
if aim they have. They get well loved. However let them know 
that it is not without a dash of contempt from these very children 
whom they have never thwarted, and who acquire a curious habit 
of adding two ominous words to the terms of affection in which 
they may speak to others of their father; and these are ‘ poor 
dear.” 

Well, the nocturnal interview had ended by their both agreeing 
that it was very delightful, but very wrong and foolish, and must 
on no account be risked < again. Acton was to contrive an occasional 
correspondence until such time as this model parent’s “ little 
speculations” should bear sufficient fruit to enable him and his 
daughter to “snap their fingers at the old cat,” as Cave irre- 
verently put it, at which rem: ark Lill: a, 1 am afraid, laughed. 

Thus it will be seen that the ill-fated girl could have no sus- 
picion that she had incurred her lover’s displeasure, and that 
thought, at least, was not added to her other miseries on this 
dreadful Monday afternoon. Of course such an idea never entered 
her head ; how should it? Once, indeed, she asked herself whether 
anything in the long letter she had written to Horace could by 
chance have been misunderstood and offended him, but she very 
sensibly scouted the idea, telling herself that if such, however 
improbably, were the case, Horace would at least have w ritten, 
telling her he wished it unsaid or explained away before they met 
again. 

For the hundredth time Camilla strays to one of the windows 
which look on the approach and, pressing her forehead against 
the rain-beaten pane to cool it, strains her eyes through the wet 
and foggy distance in vain. That the weather should stop him is 
a supposition which only enters her brain to be well laughed at— 
in so far, that is, as the poor child can laugh at anything just now. 

Then a thousand fears invade her already half-widowed soul. 
His horse has shied at one of the flashes of lightning of which 
there have been several, and thrown him as he cantered carelessly 
along, his thoughts all of her. He rides such young and half- 
broken horses! Oh! if she dare -d, how she would fly to the stables 
and despatch a groom in search. 

Perchance, even now, her Horace lies senseless, and far from all 
help, against some Kerbstone! 
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Or he is Ul,at home at Massing. She is willing, eager, to think 
almost anything of her lover but that he is neglect ng her. 
Ha! what is that looming through the mist and rain? At last! 
Yes 3 surely a man on horseback. It is he 
How foolish she = as been to cause herself all this anguish, and 


to wrong? he r love | dou ibt In 84 him, all for one litt le hour’s delay 
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~a slight unpunciuality which might be accounted for in a hundred 
vays. 

‘See, the cavalier draws nearer, but—oh! surelythat sorry steed 
is not < Sonal nor can that podgy figure, with all allowance for 


magnification by fog, 
Horror ! 

It is Dr. Me’Finn. To be sure; he was to come to-day to sce 
Lady Prendergast. The revulsion of feeling is too much for Lilla, 
and she gives up all hope now, as, bursting into tears, she rushes 
off to her own room. 

There is something particularly hateful to us in incurring the 
pity of those we dis slike ; and the grandmother’s well-meant con- 
dolence, and little scraps of comfort, when Lilla and she met for 
dinner, were dreadfully galling to thee girl. Not that she had the 
bad taste to allow this to; ippear. Whether Lilla wanted her love 
or not—and she was now entering on a period, did she but know 
it, when she could ill afford to dispense with affection of any 
kind—she was ever aware of the depth of Lady Prendergast’s 
feeling of utter devotion to her; and to which she might 
have responded, very warmly, but for her grandmother’s 
persistent albeit, conscientious attitude towards her fathet 
which a good deal has been said in the earlier portion of this 
history. 

“Oh, that she would only leave me alone!” was her constantly 
re e ated mute ejaculation, thronghout the evening. 

Still, she could not but admit to herself both the kindness of 
her aged relative’s intentions, and the gentle and sympathetic 
manner in which it was earried out. 

‘No doubt,” said the old lady, as they returned to the drawing- 
room, “ to-morrow’s post will expl \in the mystery. 

‘T cannot think it, gran’ma.” 

“ But yes, I say, it must. Remember, that in any case, we are 
dealing with gentiemen—pe ople of our own world. They are 
bound “by | the laws of that world. A man cannot break such an 
appointment as that of to-day, and make no sign. Believe me, | 
were you a dispassionate looker on, you would be the 1 
that such a supposition is childish. 

“ But, gran’ma, the manque, or whatever I am to call it, has 
already taken place. Massing is but a few miles off. ‘They are 
not paupers. They have grooms and horses. Within an hour 
of Mr. Brudenell’s failure to make his appearance, according 
to your very pleasant theory of everybody being bound by 


or the weather and consequent wraps, be his. 
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the code of good manners, some explanation should have reached 
us.” 

“Very plausible, my love, I admit; but, mark what I say, to- 
morrow’s post will bring news.” 

Lilla breathed to herself a fervent “God grant it!” then 
aloud— 

* Gran’ma, I have always had—all my life ’—and the girl spoke 
solemnly of that vast space of time, with the comie gravity usual 
to the young, “ very strong presentiments. I tell you something 
very bad, that we do not know of, has happened.” 

And it was a proof how terribly unhinged both in body and 
mind our poor little Camilla was that night, that she hereupon 
nestled up close to the old — and wept upon her bosom quite con- 
tentedly, even forgetting in her utter prostration all her ancient. 
grudges against her ; remembering only—for there was a fund of 
generosity in Lilla, after all, and the re: lly generous are always 
orateful— that Lady Prendergast was doing the best she could for 
her now. 

Perhaps, for the intricacies of human nature will admit of 
the supposition, it was easier for the girl to melt towards her 
grandmother from the fact that she had so triumphantly carried 
out under her roof that awful clandestine meeting with her pro- 
scribed father, only two nights before. 

Anyhow, it befel that out of Lilla’s new trouble was inaugurated 
that Monday night a more harmonius footing than had ever 
before been maintained between these two wilful ones, and that 
the elder did not fail in her prayers—which were ever long and 
old fashioned —to thank heaven that what she deemed the first 
earthworks of the fortress of her grand-daughter’s heart were at 
last carried, after an unpre cedently long ‘and persistent siege. 
Lilla, too, prayed, but her orisons were nat those of thanksgiving. 
Rather did she assail heaven with entreaties which were almost 
like commands. 

“Grant me him, grant me him,” she gasped, “ or if not take my 
life, for if Thou dost not, I doubt, but / will end it! ” 

But the poor maiden that night was not in her wonted devout 
mind. 


CuarteR XVII. 


TuESDAY morning broke sombre and rainy like the day before. 
As Lady Prendergast had foretold, the post-bag did contain a 
letter from Massing, but it was not from the right person, being 
merely a line from Sir Howard, saying that he should be passing 
the Silvermead lodge gates on his way to a_ political meeting at 
the other side of the county, and would make bold to stop and 
ask for luncheon on his way. 

The entente cordiale, which had begun the day previous between 
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the old and young ladies, was somewhat strengthened by this very 
common-place epistle, for they turned and twisted the baronet's 
visit into every imaginable shape and meaning, as they chatted 
away the morning together, in quite harmonious confidence, 
Women beat men all to nothing in utterly forgetting their little 
differences, when it suits them. 

Camilla’s face began to resume much of its wonted brightness 
as the luncheon hour drew near. No doubt Sir Howard’s an- 
nounced descent upon them, albeit that he said he should be 
passing, was susceptible of a very favourable interpretation indeed. 
What more natural than that, on Horace telling him of the course 
he had taken, his uncle should have given a qualified consent, 
stipulating that no further step be taken until he had himself 
seen Lady Prendergast, and made his own conditions; and in such 
a case Sir Howard would very likely have undertaken to ve rbally 
excuse Horace for not having kept his appointment of the previous 
day. 

This was the solution in which the grandmother really believed, 
and she explained it to Camilla in kind and sympathetic words, 
which a few hours later on she wished, with all her soul, that she 
had never spoken. 

If the operation has to be attempted of cutting a young man 
out of a girl’s heart, it should be done quickly, neatly, and at one 
time. 

Fate is never so cruel as when she deludes with bright gleams 
of hope, which, vanishing a moment afterwards, leaves our sky 
more pitchy dark than before. 

At length the waiting was over; the servant threw open the 
door and announced the visitor. 

Camilla had obtained that the blinds should be a good half-way 
down, and she rose to receive Sir Howard with what bravery she 
could muster, and I have said she was no coward. Not but what 
all great lovers must in a sense turn cowards when there is 
question of losing their beloved. 

There was so much in Sir Howard Brudenell that was in- 
variable, that it was hard to read either his mood or errand in his 
manner or appearance. 

Always courteous, reposeful, dignified and self-possessed, cireum- 
stance had little scope for telling tales about him; yet he had not 
been five seconds in that darkened room ere the keen eyes and 
keener. perception of the young girl had read one word in his 
demeanour which turned her very marrow icy cold, well-nigh 
making her sink down where she stood, and that word was 
calamity. 

She read at once that he had no errand. I cannot pretend to 
tell you how, and Iam quite sure she could still less have ex- 
plained it, and yet the conviction was there, almost to the 
exclusion of any possibility that she might be mistaken. 
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The visitor, on his side, although far from the sharpest of men, 
was sufficiently a man of the world to see at a glance that his 
coming was an event for the two women, and he had but to con- 
sult for an instant poor Camilla’s pale face to read aright the 
entire situation, so far, at least, as its main bearings were con- 
cerned. He saw that she loved Horace—for all that Miss Laffinch 
had told him was amply present to his mind—and that the girl 
awaited, as though it were a fiat of life or death, the words that 
should fall from his lips. His first feeling was one of hearty 
regret at having come. 

‘Unless we are naturally cruel by preference, which I trust few 
of us are, it is terribly painful to find ourselves in any such 
position. To feel that we are regarded as a small providence, and 
then have to blight instead of bless. 

Sir Howard’s visit was probably not so completely a matter of 
chance as he would have it appear. True, he owed Lady Pren- 
dergast a visit and was not at all loth to break a dreary drive of 
over a dozen miles through a soaking country by stopping at 
Silvermead for a snack and a chat. But, as we have seen, the 
tales he had been told about his nephew and this young girl had 
exercised his spirit in no common degree, and now that Horace 
had acceded to all his wishes, never even hinting at any attach- 
ment for Camilla, and had gone off to London for the express 
purpose of pushing his suit with Lady Susan, there was no doubt 
some feeling of curiosity at work in the uncle which prompted 
him to come and judge for himself of the state of affairs. 

As for the old lady—time had somewhat dulled her mortal 
vision, and, to a less extent, her general perceptions. She was, 
therefore, at the moment the least disturbed of the three. It was 
in her most ordinary manner and tone that she said, after hands 
had been shaken : 

“This is a kindly thought of yours, Sir Howard, to take pity 
upon two lone women. Come and sit down near the fire.” 

“TY assure you, Lady Prendergast, the gain is mine. Besides, I 
am alone man now.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

“Yes; my nephew has gone off to his first London season.” 

“ Already !” said the dowager, surprised. 

“Yes; he went yesterday. Well, there is a good deal for him 
to do, one way and another.” 

“Of course it is the right thing for young men to see the 
world.” 

“Oh, not merely that. There are a crowd of things great and 
small. I have just put him into the yeomanry, and there is his 
uniform to get. Then Lord Cauldfield is to present him—a horse 
or two to buy—and——” 

“Then we shall see him no more for the present? ” put in 
Camilla, who had not yet spoken. 
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“Why, no; not unless you are going up to adorn some of the 
London balls, "Miss Harding ; he will be at. them all, [ promise 
you.” 

“QO, I am not going up, but if I did,’ she added, with a proud 
smile and a secret effort, “I do not know that I should dance 
with Mr. Brudenell.” 

“Indeed! Is he so bad a performer ?” 

**Q dear no, a very good waltzer, but ——” 

“Why then : a 

“ Well, Sir Howard, he—he asked particularly if I—if we should 
be at home yesterday, Monday ; | said we should be very happy 
to see him, and—he never came.” 

During this speech Camilla kept upan attempt at laughter and 
a bantering tone. 

“Really!” exclaimed Sir Howard, with unfeigned surprise, 
**] was not aware - 

** Now was not that detestably rude for a new acquaintance ? ” 
pursued the poor child, more lightly still. 

** Rudeness is not one of Horace’s faults,” said the baronet 
half to himself, and lapsing suddenly into a brown study. “Iam 
as puzzled as you are—hum——” 

There was an awkward silence. 

Presently the grandmother said : 

* Perhaps in the hurry of his departure for town he had no time 
to call here. He will possibly write a line.” 

“QO,” said Camilla, seeing that Sir Howard was really in the 
dark, not pretending to be, “pray do not attach the smallest 
importance to so slight a thing—I—I only mentioned it—I 
I can’t really say why.” 

“QO but I do, and the greatest importance. My dear Miss 
Harding, once make light of the laws of social intercourse, of 
good breeding, and where are we? A pebble will in the begin- 
ning turn a stream. Manners, my dear young lady, are one of 
the strongest bulwarks we have against Radicalism, Socialism, 
and the secret societies.” 

But it was not in its political aspect that the question was 
interesting to Camilla. Sir Howard, too, as we know, had quite 
other reasons for wishing to fathom this little mystery; albeit 
that his horror at any breach of etiquette, especially in a 

3rudenell, was very real indeed. 

The topic continued to absorb him, and during a short conver- 

sation which followed between himself and his hoste ‘ss, he was so 
absent that he twice had to ask her to repeat some remark. 
This was a small thing, the talk being only of a new gardener and 
some tlowers that cheered the rooms, but to Camilla it was a feather 
which showed how the wind blew. 

The anxious uncle was meanwhile asking himself why Herace 
had formally announced a visit to Silver mead ; why, having done 
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so, he failed to keep the appointment; why, failing, he had sent 
neither message nor note of excuse ? 

Sir Howard remembered now having mentioned to him that he 
intended lunching there to-day—and above all, why had the 
nephew never uttered to his kind relative one syllable of the 
whole affair ? 

The announcement of luncheon created a diversion just now, 
welcome to all. It has often struck me that if eating happened 
not to be one of the necessaries of life—if we drew, for instance, 
our only nourishment from one brief daily draught from some 
essential fountain, how different, and to most people how tire- 
some life would be. The thing would have its advantages, no 
doubt. There would be no gluttony, no drunkenness, and, above 
all, no cooks to drive us mad by their conduct or incapacity —by 
their involuntary attempts to poison us. But, on the other hand, 
how should we get on without those utterances which are made 
directly or indirectly under the beneficent influence of food? At 
meals it is our glorious privilege to talk, whether we have anything 
to say or not; and, this being granted, we certainly drift into con 
versation as useful and pregnant of result—nay more so—than if 
they had been begun with a sense of responsibility, and some 
definite object in view. 

‘The mid-day repast at Silvermead on this special occasion can 
hardly be considered in a pleasant or convivial light, but its dis- 
cussion was better than sitting in the drawing-room. Whatever 
slight disturbances may be going on in Sir Howard’s mind, they 
do “not seem to spoil his appetite, although he notices that n cither 

f the ladies eat with any zest, and he is sorry for them, and still 
more so in that he is afraid he knows the cause. There is not 
much to be done under the circumstances, but that little he does. 
He contrives to be bright without being jocular. He tells them all 
the news out of the morning papers he has skimmed as he drove 





along, and which he rightly guesses that for once, at least, these 


two ‘lonely ones have not yet ‘cared to read. This brings them to 
polities, the increasing troubles in Ireland, the much talked of 
new v rules of procedure, the dreaded clétwre. 

And when, Sir Howard, do you hope to oppose with your 
valu fers voice this insane tide of so-called reform ?” asked ite 
Prendergast. 

“The moment I can get a constituency sensible enough to 
return me,” said the ex-M.P., with a smile. 

“The Cauldfields are already in town, I believe ?” ! 

“O, by-the-bye,” broke in Camilla, “we heard by chance yes- 
terday—it was the gardener told my maid—that Lady Cauldfield 
had been nearly drowned at Massing. How was it? And had 
she quite recovered when she left you?” 

Sir Howard could not help colouring up at the Cauldfield name. 
He wondered whether Camilla regarded the noble Susan as her 
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‘“ Why, no; not unless you are going up to adorn some of the 
London balls, Miss Harding ; he will be at.them all, | sentation 
you.” 

oe [ am not going up, but if | did,” she added, with a prou | 
smile and a secret effort, “1 do not know that I should dance 


with Mr. Brudenell.” 

“Indeed! Is he so bada peeves ;” 

“QO dear no, a very good waltzer, but 

“Why then?’ 

“ Well, Sir Howard, he—he asked particularly if I—if we should 
be at home yeste rday, Monday,.; I said we should 
to see him, and—he never came.” 


During this sper ch Camilla kept up an attempt at laught and 
a bantering tone. 
“ Really ! ” exclaimed Sir Howard. with unfeigned prise, 


“T was not aware——’ 
* Now was not that detestably rude for a new 


. 


pursued the poor child, more lightly still. 


*“* Rudeness is not one of Horace’s faults,” said th O1 
half to himself, and lapsing suddenly into a brown study. “| 
as puzzled as you are—hum——” 


‘There was an awkward silence. 

Presently the grandmother said : 

* Perhaps in the hurry of his depart ure for town he had no time r 
to call here. He will possibly write a line.” 

“QO,” said Camilla, seeing that Sir Howard was really in th 
dark, not pretending to be, “pray do not attach th | 
importance to so slight a thing—I—I only mentioned it—I 
I can’t really say why.’ 

“OQ but I do, and the greatest importan My dear Miss 
Harding, once make light of the laws of salah intercourse, of 
good breeding, and where are we? A pebble will in the begin- 
ning turn a stream. Manners, my dear young lady, are one of 
the strongest bulwarks we have against Radicalism, Socialism, 
and the secret societies.’ 

But it was not in its political aspect that the question was 
interesting to Camilla. Sir Howard, too, as we know, had quite 
other reasons for wishing to fathom this little mystery; albeit 
that his horror at any breach of etiquette, especially in a 
Brudenell, was very real indeed. 

The topic continued to absorb him, and during a short conver- 
sation which followed between himself and his hostess, he was so 
absent that he twice had to ask her to repeat some remark. 
This was a small thing, the talk being only of a new gardener and 
some tlowers that cheered the rooms, but to Camilla it was a feather 
which showed how the wind blew. 

The anxious uncle was meanwhile asking himself why Herace 
had formally announced a visit to Silvermead; why, having done 
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o, he failed to keep the appointment; why, failing, he had sent 
neither message nor note of excuse ? 

Sir Howard remembered now having mentioned to him that he 
intended lunching there to-day—and above all, why had the 
nephew never uttered to his kind relative one syllable of the 
whole affair ? 

The announcement of luncheon created a diversion just now, 
welcome to all. It has often struck me that if eating happened 
not to be one of the necessaries of life—if we drew, for instance, 
our only nourishment from one brief daily draught from some 
essential fountain, how different, and to most people how tire- 


some life would be. The thing would have its advantages, no 
doubt. There would be no gluttony, no drunkenness, and, above 
all, no cooks to drive us mad by their conduct or incapacity—by 
their involuntary attempts to poison us. But, on the other hand, 
how should we get on without those utterances which are made 
— ctly or indirectly ler the beneficent influence of food? At 
als it is our ced privilege to talk, whether we have anything 
to say or not; and, this being granted, we certainly drift into con 
versation as useful and pregnant of result—nay more so—than if 
they had been begun th a sense of responsibility, and some 
definite object In view. 
The mid-day re past: it Silvermead on this special occasion cat 
idly be considered in a pleasant or convivial light, but its dis- 
cussion was better than sitting in the drawing-room. Whateve: 
sight disturbances may be going on in Sir Howard’s mind, they 
do not seem to spoil his appetite, alt hough he notices that neithe: 
of the ladies eat with any zest, and he is sorry for them, and still 
more so in that he is afraid he knows the cause. There is n 
much to be done under the circumstances, but that little he does. 
He contrives to be brig! t wil 1oOut eing jocular. He te ‘IIs t] 1emM all 
the news out of the morning papers he has skimmed as he drov 
along, and which he rightly guesses that for once, at least, these 


two lonely ones have not yet cared to read. This brings them to 
polities, the increasing troubles in Ireland, the much talked of 
new rules of procedure, the dreaded cléture 

‘* And when, Sir Howard, do you hope to oppose with your 
valuable voice this insane tide of so-called reform?” asked Lady 
Prendergast. 

“The moment I can get a constituency sensible enough t 
return me,” said the ex-M.P., with a — 

“The ¢ CauldSeclds « are already in town, I believe ? 

“QO, by-the-bye,” broke in Camilla, “we heard by chance yes- 
terday—it was the gardener told my maid—that Lady Caul dfield 
had been nearly drowned at Massing. How was it? And had 
she quite recovered when she left you?” 

Sir Howard could not help colouring up at the Cauldfield name. 
He wondered whether 
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Camilla regarded the noble Susan as her 
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rival, and if so, whether this interest in the Marchioness was really 
a bid for information. 
“ Nearly drowned! O dear no,” he replied, and proceeded 
give a very toned down version of the whole affair; suppressing 
Horace’ s share in the little episode altogether. Camilla, who had 
looked to this visit from her lover’s uncle as on the } rbial | 
straw to drowners, began to feel that he was going away, out of : 
their house, and soon perhaps out of the county, witho ing 
her so much as one word of comfort, or of hope; nay | 
saw in his reticence—or was it his ignorance ?—the con . 
her worst fears. She now began quite to dread his leave-taking 
and to plot and plan any little subterfuge which might 
even for a few moments longer. With a contradictio : 
an inconsistency so often met with in the unhappy, Camilla 
had recourse to these expedients, alt houg! 
the least believe there was any good to be obtained fi 
Perhaps she wanted merely to gain time to refle h : 
was anything to be done with Sir Howard yv vould 
regret having left undone when he was no longer wit : 
She had even the wildest ideas as the moment of hi irtu 
approached. 
She thought of asking to be alone with him, wit 
man who was really antipathetic to her, or if she liked n ata | 
only with a kind of reflected liking, because he was Horace " 
uncle—of telling him everything, bursting 
designedly, but she knew that would happ 
throwing herself upon such heart as he might chance to possess, 
and imploring him to do what in him lay to save her from losin | 
her all—his nephew. For had she not her rights | 
After what young Brudenell had said to her, was bound to 
marry her if she chose, and what if she did choose, pite of hi 
inconstaney ? 
Extraordinary as such a course may seem, I really believe tha 
Camilla would have taken it but for two reasons. First, she felt 


sure that in whatever frame of mind Horace might now be, such a 
procedure would make him very angry indeed, perhaps to the 
point of never forgiving her; and secondly, she had always that 
other, that last resort at command, of herself writing to her 
faithless one. 

And-so it happened that about half-an-hour after they quitted 
the dining-room, and when the conservatory had been duly in- 
spected and the usual little common places of leave-taking all 
spoken by these three goodly personages, Sir Howard’s well- 
appointed brougham and pair came round, and bore him away 
externally serene; but, all the same, with a strong suspicion on 
his mind that he was leaving two quite sorrowing hearts behind 
him, a circumstance at which he was the more pained: because he 
saw no cure for their suffering, save in events which would utterly 
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defeat his own ambition and all his long-cherished desires. Sir 


Howard was not a man—good churchman though he was—to love 


his neighbours better than himself, and as to that, why should any 
of us care, in this respect, to go beyond the Gospel, when so few, 
so very few, ever think of coming up to its precept ? 
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SKETCHES OF RECENT TRAVEL. 
FROM AMALFI TO RAVELLO 


sy O. S. T. DRAKE 


FRoM Salerno, with its half-forgotten fame of school learning and 
medieval lore, a wide and beautiful road, tunnelled throu | 
precipitous cliffs, and overlooking t the blue waters of the ti 
rhenian Sea—conducts the traveller through scenes of indescrib- 
able beauty to the tiny town, once the bold republic of Amalfi 
and indeed the rival of Venice in the Levantine trade; owning 
many ships, which carried crusaders for a consideration to the Holy 
East, and returned er: iftily laden with silks, and spicery, an 
fumes, which they afterwards disposed of to much advantage. 
Amalfi, wearing now but the ragged remnants of her former 
splendour, nestles modestly among her lemon groves, and carries on 
a small bustle of industry in the matter of paper and soap making 
and endless coils of macaroni. The lofty and rugged cliffs which 
overhang the little town, bristle with ruined towers of Saracenie 
date. The odorous fragrance of orange gardens—mingled with the 
scented thickets of cystisus and tamarisk and aromatic shrubs, 
which clothe the craggy steeps, upon which cling cactus and aloe 
with precarious foothold, and the straggling stems of the prickly 


pear—give a singularly foreign aspect to the scene. The single 
street winds up the narrow mountain gorge, cleft by the Molpa or 
Malfa’s tumbling stream, which in old time gave its name to the 
city. Paper mills in various stages of ruinous decay encumber 


the valle *y, crossed most picturesquely by repeated spans of broken 
arch or bridg ge, mantled with the fe athery fronds of the beauti- 
ful Capilla ane is. The Cathedral rises grandly above the stir 
of the little market-place, on an imposing range of granite steps 
The priceless marble shafts built into the wall at intervals are 
severely and relentlessly white-washed; splintered columns of the 
same antique marble, lie broken and negle -cted outside the e re Li- 
site cloister of the ¢ hurch, i in the careless ‘affluence of a city which 
could have such treasures for the taking. gut whitewash fully 
realises the modern Italian taste. Around the quaint fountain of 
St. Andrew sit the market folk; piles of melons, tomatoes, and 
gourds lie heaped around them ; fraite glowing with the rich hues 
of southern suns; pomegranates, prickly pears, green figs, and 
lavish clusters of purple grapes invest the scene with a Titianesque 
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splendour of colour, which reveals the true secret of Italian art. 
If we climb up the lofty terrace of the Cathedral, a view of ex- 
quisite loveliness greets the eye. Below us are the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea; beyond, the ranges of tumbled Apennine 
rose-coloured in the morning light, or ps alest opal as the day steals 
on, or amethystine in the evening shadows, but always touched 
with a prevailing charm of indescribable beauty. Such is the first 
aspect of Amalfi; and as the stranger from a northern land 
clambers up her rugged stairs, or sits beneath the orange shades, or 
wanders along the winding road which leads him to Salerno, 
no step he takes but is fraught with some new interest, re- 
veals some stray chapter of historic time, or opens to him new 
vistas of imagination, poetry and romance. Such as when 
passing beyond the brief borders of Amalfi, he reaches Atrani, 
and sees perched on a beetling cliff, above the tiny town, the 


house of Masaniello, much the same as when he left it to foment 
insurrection among the rude fisher folk against the hated tyranny 
of Spain. As he turns his back upon the shore and begins Lo 
ascend the mighty gorge by a steep and winding road, the towers 
of Ravello frown above him, and new memories begin to stir of 
Saracenic conquest and civilisation; and as he mounts still 
higteae: a strange sight meets his eyes: a fortress city, once 
strong and populous, now desolate, ruined and abandoned-—a 
mere shell of its former grandeur. The large deserted palaces 
once tenanted by knightly names, famous in the Duchy of Naples, 
are bare and ruinous. ‘The Afflitti Palace, with its beautiful 


marble-columned doorway resting on Byzantine lions, such as we 
may see at Verona, invites us to enter. Above we observe a 
costly moulding in white marble of fruit and flowers, and a 
stately coat of arms of many quarterings. The bare, uncarpeted 
rooms lead us to a loggia overlooking the enchanting loveli- 
ness of the Gulf of Salerno; an antique bust—some noseless 
Juno or Ceres—lies neglected in a corner; some old pictures of 
sacred subjects are slowly mouldering on the walls. The scaldinz 
are bronze vessels of noble form that might have been the spolia 
opima of some long perished fane. Beside them sat a peasant 
mother with her child, and roasted earner and gazed upon us 
with calm surprise. ‘Phe garden, with its falling pillars, decaying 
marble seats, and woe-begone look of neglected cultivation, 
completed the general air of abandonment and desolation, 
nowhere so striking as on Italian soil. Thence we pass into 
another palace owning a courtyard of Saracenic architecture, 
poised on antique shafts of coloured marble. The lightness, 
the grace, the symmetry of the Arabian arches contrasted pain- 
fully with the plaster dropping from the walls—the worn surface 
of the fretted work, the dar <ly mouldering towers, and the 
fallen stones lying scattered upon the ground. The Rufalo 
Palace presented a similar aspect. A palace once so vast that 
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its 300 rooms accommodated Emperor and Pope with their 
following. Within its once magnificent walls Adrian IV. and 
Robret the Wise sojourned with medieval accompaniments of 


} soldiers and serving men. But the fragments of marble sarcophagi, 
j the strewn and mutilated columns of precious carving, the antique 
4 mask in marble of a satyr leering over the village fountain, recalled 
A the memory of an elder day, when Magna Grecia was powerful and 

populous, before Hun and Vandal had come to ravage the smiling 


and sunlit coasts. 

The Cathedral of Ravello, dating from the e 
possesses its share of spoil in an exquisitely-wroug 
patterned with grapes and corn and parrots and peacocks. It stands 


venth century, 


| 

i 

‘+h | IHL | 14 
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upon eight pillars, based on eight lions of wondrous workmanship, 
and stiff Byzantine style. Facing this is a fine ambone of mosaic 
later in date, representing the prophet Jonah swallowed on on 
side by a huge dragon, and disgorged upon the other. The re 


of the chure hi is frightfully gilt and modernised, and bi 
with whitewash. 

The scant population live amongst the ruins, and huddle in the 
vast deserted rooms of desolate grandeur. There are fragments 
beside of thirteen churches and divers monasteries, and the stately 
ruin of many palaces. The past of Italy vividly returns amid 
these scenes of utter desolation and decaying splendour. Centuries 
of misrule, spasms of freedom; a people strong, energetic, crue! 
yet easily enslaved, as the varied chapters of thei history bear 
‘ition, It is thus, revolvi ing many thor ights, that we descend the 


i 

steep and rocky and manifold steps which bring us abruptly 

« through the leafy shade of spreading chestnuts— vocal with the 
i babble of tiny streams, to the gloomy and silent ravine, past the 
tumbling torrents and the dark masses of rifted rock—to the orange 


groves, the aloes, and the hedges of prickly pear. The powdery 
ii 1 snow lies lightly on the distant mountain range, though the oaks 
ay are still green, and the burnished leaves of the carob trees and the 
i | olives’ smoky hue defeat all appearance of wintry gloom. ‘The 
I" enormous crags, which tower above us, are pierced with dark and 
ea shadowy caves “and antres vast,” which impress one with a sort of 

imposing grandeur and calm, until the ravine is fairly quitted and 
" the traveller’s steps once more regain the busy streets and circling 


ane hum of tiny Amalfi, hard at work at macaroni making. The narrow 


Wea streets are crowded with picturesque groups of sailors in whit 
a |) drawers and tawny caps, and peasant folk barelegged, their feet 
Rts clouted with rags, and bearing heavy burdens upon their heads. 

> ea a “ ° ° 
= Priests, sufficiently dirty and ‘mnashdven. mingle with the motley 
; ? ° a 5 - 


figures in their beaver hats and threadbare cassocks. Within the 
tumbledown houses, the whirr of the macaroni making is heard as 
the half-clad workers jump up and down on the heavy levers with 
which the simple and primitive manufactory is carried on. The busy 
stir and idle bustle of the ever-shifting groups come back to the 
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memory like a theatre’s changing scenes. All is picturesque, even 
the ragged urchins whose trousers are held together by being sewn 
round pieces of string; but the miserable interiors convey a 
widely different impression. Without chimneys for the most part, 
the smoke i issuing from any and every crevice, without windows, 
rude wooden shutte rs keeping out the wind and rain, mud floors, 
scant plenishing, rags which scarce cover the sunburnt limbs 


women and children—such are the dwellings of a race which has 
been civilised (!) for quite 2,000 years. The ignorance, the 
penury, the wild looks of the women, sybilline with their unkempt 
locks and fiery eyes, the ill-fed and worse clad children, unite to 
form the reverse of the medal. The radiant light, the smiling 
skies, reveal only the m plainly the misery of these inhabitants 
of the sunlit south. 

The temples which dot the shore are ruined, but the cult of the 
Di minores still goes On, travest ied beneath the names of Christian 
saints. The we ather, the crops, the fishery, the vintage, are still 
entrusted to their care. ‘To their anger or pleasure seasons and 
harvests good or bad are attributed; unless propitiated by lights 
and offerings they are held to exercise maleficent influence, and to 
neglect, without constant reminder, the interests of the land. 

The churches are crowded by men and women chiefly of the 
poorest class—the well dressed and educated are rarely to be seen. 
With clustering locks and gleaming eyes, and rags indescribable, 
they throng the aisles and regard the stately ceremonial which goes 


on before hens with the dumb and interested gaze of eattle. Few 


or none of that Lorene pe can read or write. Such instruction as 
they attain tois given orally. Much of it consists of idle and legen- 
dary lore, tales "af images, miraculous and winking Madonnas ; 
saints propitious and adverse, relics and bones and such like: 


but of the weightier matters of the law, truth, self-respect, 
humanity, upright dealing, of these there are few indications. 


To be ignorant is to believe helplessly, and to be poor is to be at 
the mercy of tax gathe r and priest; to be educated means 
averseness to all religious teaching, and the leading a life of 


moderate, epicurean enjoyment centred in self, and satisfied 
leave things as they are. 

Not far from Amalfi, on the road to Salerno, is an ancient 
monastery or Badia, partl - hewn out of the cliff and partly con- 
sisting of an enormous cave. The monks are gone ; the place is 
tenanted only by a few contadini. A tiny chapel, shaped in the 
living rock, is garnished with a gridiron and a few cooking 
ve secls ] hanging on the wall; the light and beautiful Moorish arch, 
which divides the little aisle, is supported on a column of verde 
antique with a Corinthian acanthus chapter, no doubt the spoil of 
some heathen temple of old. 

Above is a cell or chapel in the rock, painted in early Byzantine 
style, terribly injured, i is needless to say, by the flare of smoky 
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torches and tapers. On either side of the chapel is a cavern, 
heaped with bones of ancient interments. Below all this, the 
cliff has been pierced with many chambers, connected with the 
Badia by a long subterranean passage. Each of these chambers 
was once carefully decorated with fresco. One may still make 
out a Virgin in prayer, with the arms extended in supplication ; 
on one side of her a Christ in white robes, on the other, St. 


Theodoros. Another chamber has a Christ in Benediction, with an 
archangel standing beside Him. All the three heads have been 


destroyed for the sake of abstracting the gilt nvmbi. The colour- 
ing is powerful and strong ; it may possibly have been retouched 


at a later date. Skulls and bones lie carelessly heaped in every 
corner: the air was warm and stifling; the flickering lights we 
carried fell on these sad remnants of mortality and filled the mind 
with sombre reverie. The pigs and sheep of 1 peasants 
tenanted the caves and the recesses of the Badia. The painting 


date probably to the ninth century, though some antiquarians 
incline toan earlier period. A fragment of Latin inscription wa 
the only writing observable. The bodies mouldering 


I 
} } | 
i 


the dim recesses of the cliffs may possibly belong to earl 
Christian days. The mingling of their reverend dust with the 
squalor of South Italian peasant life, the desecrated chapels, the 
irreverent neglect of the past and of ws dead, is a condition of 
things which could only exist in Sout! 1 Italy, where the life of 
to- day is so often like arude palimpsest, er ich scrawls over the 


ancient scribe’s delicate scrolls and exquisite handwriting, with 
rude medieval jest and uncouth pleasantry. 

Pondering these things, and watching the seagull’s darting 
flight across the silent sea, the purple twilight of the south falls 
piece around us. The streets angen to swarm with idle folk, 

‘eleased from the day’s toil; one of the two Franciscans left in 
Amalfi saunters up and lounges idly beside the little parapet; a 
tall priest comes by and a woman rushes forward to kiss the hem 
of his garment; the stately Archbishop passes, purple clad, at- 
tended by two priests, and raises his hand in benediction as he 
goes, while the ragged children throng around him, and clasp his 
knees and kiss his hands: the sailor folk cluster round the boat 
drawn up upon the beach; lights twinkle in the windows, and 
presently silence falls for a brief interval upon the little town, for 
the day is done and the darkness folds all in a quiet embrace. 
But, by earliest dawn, the clatter of tongues will begin again, and 
the never ending din ‘of Southern Italy ; while the ships of grain 
will unlade to a soft and musical chant which always accompanies 


this labour and mingles harmoniously with the peaceful murmur 


of the sea. 
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GLIMPSE AT THE METROPOLIS OF THE FISHING 
TRADE. 


THE International Fisheries Exhibition is sure to arouse in th 
public mind an interest hitherto not displayed in regard to the 
culture and capture of fish. We have been content to receive our 
daily supply from the fishmonger without troubling ourselves much 
about the source from whence we derive the millions of tons 
annually consumed by our great cities alone. Occasionally when 
storms, such as we have recently experienced, sweep over the 
140,000 square miles of that busy fish-farm, the wild North Sea, 
filling the columns of our dailies with stories of disaster and 
death, wreck and ruin, some faint but transient pn pranmon is 
given us of the wealth and importance of an industry 1 in the front 
rank of the food supplies of this country. 

The reader who would know something more of this interesting 
industry giving employment to many thousands, not only in the 
fishing trade itself, but in the particular trades and manufactures 
which have necessarily sprung from it, cannot do better than pay 
a visit to Grimsby, E ngland’s principal fishing port. 

In this paper I shall endeavour briefly describe some of th« 
things I saw and learned during a recent visit to that port. 

[t is probable that the antiquity of Grimsby is as great as is 
ee d for it by its historians, who trace its name and origin to a 

Viking called Gryme who settled here in 645; but it is absolutely 
certain that its present greatness began in 1848, In that year 
the railways from Grimsby to Manchester and Boston were 
opened, which gave to the Grimsby fisherman markets for his fish 
in every important town in the he art of E ngland; and eventually 
turned the little fishing port into the Metropolis of the fis hing 
trade. 

By this event the Great North Sea was turned, so to speak, into 
a mine of wealth for the Grimsby fisherman, richer and more 
productive than any mine ever struck by the pick of the Californian 
gold-digger. A smack-owner who possessed but one, soon found 
work for two, and in a little while half-a-dozen smacks. Men 
who had previously me ked about the streets of Grimsby the 
fish they had caught, anenenne upon the proceeds for their daily 
sustenance, were “pl ved in a very few years in affluent circum- 
stances; building themselves villas away from the dock to which 
they drove every morning. Many of them were men to whom a 
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newspaper or a book was a Chinese puzzle, and a pen some strange 
curiosity. Their method of arithmetic was not quite that of a 
Colenso or a Barnard Smith; but,though unintelligible to the 
outsider, it possessed the merits of rapidity and correctness. In 
spite of theirilliterac y, however, they had long heads, and possessed, 


go 
in common with their more le: mae countrymen, the instinct for 
making money. 

like Bret Harte’s argon: 1uts of ’ most of the Grin SDY fish- 
merchants of *48 have’ ** slipped on de through the Golden 
Gate ;” and their places are now filled by men of a higher stamp. 


Getting on for a thousand smacks now sail from the port; and four 
thousand men and boys are continually engaged in fishing. 
Although Grimsby posse sses dock accommodation nea ly 100 acres 
in extent, the fish-dock, which is being enlarged, 
covers an area of about thirteen acres, is the only one with which 
I shall deal. It frequently presents more the appearance of a 
timber than a fish-dock from the hundreds of large wooden boxes 
Hoating on its surface ; upon which shoeless urchins often gambol 


— 


and frolic in the sun. These boxes, which always puzzle 1 unin- 
itiated, are about seven feet by four, with a depth of two feet ; and 
have either holes bored in their sides or the battens placed a short 
distance apart to allow the water to circulate freely throug! In 
each of these chests from fifty to a hundred live cod are stored and 


kept in readiness for the market. They will live in this captivity 
for weeks without any appreciable loss of condition, during which 
time they get no food. By the action of the tide 
water in the dock is constantly renewed. 

The manner of killing cod, which operation takes place every 


morning, seems at first sight rather cruel: but, in reality, it is 
the best and least painful. A box is hauled up alongside the 
pontoon clear of the water which rushes from the apert lres and 
leaves the fish quite bare. The lid is removed; a man steps in 
among the writhing fish, and, seizing them one by one, by the 


head and tail, throws them on to a platform used for the purpose. 
As they arrive, another man grasps the fish by the back of the 
head with his left hand, and deals it two or three heavy blows on 
the nose with a club, which kills it immediately. The slaughte 
is continued until quite alittle mountain of fish has arisen by the 
side of the slayer. Much fun is often caused when some fine 
fellow, we ighing, perhaps, 50lbs, disputes the right of the fisherman 
to dispatch him so summarily ; and easy as it may appear, it requires 
= experience, and a large amount of strength into the bar- 

ain, to hold down a fish of this weight just fresh from the water. 

They are at once packed in fish-trucks and sent to Billingsgate 
and elsewhere, where they are known as live cod, and fetch very 
high prices. There are ‘frequently as many as 20,000 live cod 
floating i in these boxes at a time. 

The pride and glory of Grimsby, however, is the Pontoon; 
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which, between nine and twelve every morning, presents a most 
lively and picturesque scene, a scene in its magnitude at all 
events, unique, and alone worth the journey from London to 
witness. 

[t is an immense covered platform, several hundred yards long, 
running down one side of the dock. On it are erected all the 


offices of the smack-owners and fish salesmen, and it is here 
where the smacks discharge their finny freights. Its accommoda- 


tion is far from sufficient for the increased trade of to-day, and 
another and larger pontoon is in course of erection in the adjoining 
dock. At present many Dutch smacks are frequently unable to 
discharge their cargoes, and are compelled to run to Hull—16 
miles further up the river. When the new pontoon is completed, 
the amount of fish Janded at Grimsby will increase considerably. 
Between the hours named the entire length is covered with 
heaps of beautiful glittering fish, which are being sold by “ Dutch’ 
auction simultaneously ; the din and noise from which operation 
is almost bewildering. As the reader probably knows, this mode 
of auction is the reverse of ours. ‘The fish-salesman, standing on a 
raised eminence over the boxes and piles of fish, commences at a 
high figure, and gradually, but with a rapidity of speech 


rem: rkable, Bhaiidniis until his price is accepted by one of the knot 
of fish Kiavers assembled around him. Every variety of fish is 
here displayed, fresh from the well of the smack, in all then 


brillianey and brightness of colour, from the aristocratic turbot to 
the humble herring. The stranger will have to keep a sharp 
look-out if he wishes to cape being butted about by the 
hundreds of barrels an boxes 's of fish which are being rapidly 
wheeled to and fro in every direction; but the sight is ‘worth far 
more inconvenience than he is likely to experience, and the 
picture will, perhaps, never fade from his memory. The peculiar 
odour of the ocean, combined with those of fish and tar; the busy 
bustling activity; the shouting; the cod-killing; the queer 
costumes of the fishermen, sioaad their healthy weather-beaten 
faces brimming over with humour at the freque nt joke; and in 
the distance the lap of the ever-encroaching tide; all combined, 
leave an impression on the mind not to be obtained at any 
“exhibition,” however complete, nor dimmed by the lapse of 
time however great. 

The Pantoon, as the fisherman terms it, was formerly a hot-bed 
of practical jokes; the tr +. cer gener: ally being the victim. He 
was considered Ghteoate he got through his perambulations 
with only one rotten fish i the nape of his neck; and without 
being seduced by the artful originators of the “ Pump trick.” 
“ ractical joking of this description, has, however, been abolished, 

s far as the stranger is concerned, and he will now meet with 
Civ ivility, and readiness to communicate information. The quantity 
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of fish dispatched from Grimsby is enormous, being at the rate of 
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more than twelve hundred tons a week, or about seventy thousand 
tons per annum. 

Although the chief, Grimsby is, of course, but one of the 
many important fishing ports which crowd our coast-line from 
‘¢ John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End,” each of which, on a smaller 
scale, contributes its share of the immense quantity of fresh fish 
daily consumed by the thirty-three millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the three kingdoms. Notwithstanding the hundreds 
upon hundreds of tons daily drawn from its fishing-grounds, the pro- 
ductiveness of the Great North Sea shows no sign of diminution. 
Only a few weeks ago the cargo of a “ trawler” was sold at Grimsby 
for nearly £400, the largest amount on record realised by one voyage. 
We freque mtly read of so many smacks, trawlers, or fishing- boats 
being lost; but it is surprising ‘what little information is possessed 
by the public on the different methods of deep-sea fishing 
practised by them, although surely we should know something of 


g 
the manner in which the tish we daily meet at table are caught. 
Let us follow one of these “trawlers,” with the sun playing 


on her bark-stained sails, as she threads her way amongst the 
shoals at the mouth of the Humber, leaving nothing of Grimsby 
visible but its tall water-tower pointing gracefully to the skies. 
‘“* Nearer,” as a fisherman who flattered himself on his knowledge 
of the inhabitants once drily remarked, “ Nearer Heaven b’ a 
good deal than anybody i’ Grimsby.” Onward, amongst 
screeching gulls and tumbling porpoises to the neig] \bourhood 
of the Dogger-bank, where are situated the famous Silver Pit, 
Botany Gut, and other celebrated fishing grounds. 

While she is plunging along her course we can examine the net 
(from which the name “trawler” is derived through the manner 
in which it is dragged or trawled over the bed of the ocean), 
lying in irregular folds on its immense beam, which is resting on 
the bulw: irk ‘of the smack. 

The trawler furnishes Grimsby with the majority of its fish ; 
and it is principally in the trawl-net that turbot, soles, brill, and 
all other ground fish are taken. The net, which is triangular in 
shape, varies in size according to the power of the smack. it is 
generally from thirty to forty yards long, and fifteen to twenty 
yards wide at the mouth; from which it gradu: lly tapers to the 
extreme narrow end termed the “ purse.” The mouth is extended 
and kept open by a strong beam of elm, fixed into the ends of 
which are heavy iron runners, called ee heads, which support 
the beam some three feet el the bed of the ocean, over which 
the net is dragged like a sleigh over the snow. An ingenious con- 
trivance termed the ground-rope stirs up the mud and sand in 
which the fish lie embedded; and as they rise they enter the net, 
and their fate is sealed. 

Our smack, on arriving at the fishing-ground, if the tide and 
wind be favourable, immediately prepares for work. She is put 
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under easy sail, and the net is thrown out narrow end first until 
the whole is overboard. The beam is then lowered, and got into 
position by the help of the water and the moving vessel. xtra 
sail is put on; sufficient tow-rope is paid out—often as much as 
three hundred yards—and the net gradually sinks to the bottom. 
The smack keeps steadily on her course, mile after mile, until the 
tide is done, or the limit of the fishing-ground is reached, when 
the net is hauled in, a work of very great labour—in rough weather 
often occupying two or three hours. When the “purse” which 
contains the fish is reached, it is suspended over the deck by a 
special tackle, and its living contents, often three quarters of a ton 
in weight, shot on to it in one glittering and picturesque pile. 

The reader can easily imagine the many varieties of fish likely 
to be captured after five or six hours’ working. Here in one huge 
heap, brilliant with their natural colours, are often found turbot, 
soles, dog-fish, plaice, skates, crabs, and scores of other strange 
inhabitants of the sea, enemies and friends alike. They are 
juickly sorted, the “ offal” being thrown overboard, and the good 
fish packed in ice in the well of the smack. Day after day this 
process is repeated until sufficient cargo has been obtained, when 
the smack at once makes for port. Or if the boxing system be in 
force, the fish is transferred by the aid of small boats to steamers 
which run with it to p This system is very distasteful to the 
fisherman, as it keeps him at sea several weeks at a time, and is, 
moreover, highly dangerous; many lives being lost in rough 
weather, in conveying the fish to the steamer. Owing, however, 
to the strong feeling against this baneful system it has been 
nearly, if not entirely abolished at Grimsby. 

All the year round, in all weathers, hundreds of these trawlers 
are perpetually at work, sweeping with their huge nets the vast 
sand plateaus of the Great North Sea; sometimes under smiling 
skies and before gentle breezes; but oftener amidst the fierce 
gales and mountainous seas so frequent in this treacherous ocean. 
Winter, with its fearful gales, is, however, the harvest time of the 
trawlers. In summer they often lay becalmed for days without 
wind sufficient to drag the net over the ground. 

But steam has been called to the aid even of the fisherman, and 
a small fleet of steam trawlers, fitted in the most elaborate 
manner, is now constantly at work. 

The principal methods of fishing in practice at Grimsby are 
trawling, and long-line fishing. The latter, which accords more 
with our ideas of “ fishing,” is the principal method employed in 
the capture of cod, although large numbers are also taken, nearer 
the shore, with the hand line. 

The length of line used by a “ codman” is astonishing. A full 
string, when set, measures a distance of more than seven thousand 
fathoms; or in more forcible language, stretches over the surface 
of the sea a distance equal to that which separates St. Paul’s from 
VOL. IX. AA 
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the Crystal Palace. The line is kept steady by small anchors at 
equal distances, and every mile is marked by a small buoy, 
carrying a tiny mast and flag. Along the whole length of this 
immense line, at a distance of nine or ten feet apart, are 
suspended short lines called “ snoods,” on which the hooks are 
fixed. Nearly five thousand hooks baited with whelk or lampern 
are thus temptingly displayed to the voracious cod; the time 
employe -d in baiting these hooks is considerable, and the cost of 
hait 1s a serious item. Fishing for cod with a whelk is, however, 
but an enlarged edition of the old story of setting a sprat to catch 
a mackerel. 

When the line is to be hauled in, the smack sails along, making 
for the little flags at each mile. The fish are unhooked and 
deposited, many of them alive, in the well of the smack, through 
which a regular supply of sea water is allowed to circulate by 
means of holes bored in the bottom of the vessel between two 
water-tight bulkheads. Smacks very often run home from the 
Dogger with cargoes of between six and seven hundred cod. 
Those still alive on the arrival of the vessel in port are transferred 
to the cod-boxes already described, the remainder being dispatched 
to London and other markets. 

Like the Reg iano cod is a most voracious eater, not at all 
particular as to the nature of its food ; and as queer stories are 
told by fishermen, of jack-knives, bunches of keys, tobacco-pouches 
and other equally indigestible estide s being found in the stomach 
of the capture -d cod. 

As already stated, the trawl net is employed in the capture of 
fish keeping close to the bed of the ocean. Another called the 
drift net is its exact opposite, and it is exclusively by this net that 
fish which swim near the surface such as aaa and herring 
are taken. Although large quantities of these fish are landed at 
Grimsby, very little drift “fishing IS Ci coher on by the Grimsby 
smacks. A drift net at work may be iene to a number of 
lawn-tennis nets fastened together, end to end, supported at the 
surface by ita or buoys, from which they hang perpendicularly 
in the water, forming, as it were, a wall of network several yards 
deep and often a cowple of miles in length. In swimming against, 
and attempting to force their way through this immense barrier, 
the fish become entangled in its meshes, where they are sec urely 
held until the net is hauled in. The Dog-fish is the fisherman’s 
great enemy. The “long-line ” and “drift-net” both form rich 
larde rs wherein these sea-curs are able to satisfy their ravenous 
appetites with the fish which have eluded their murderous chase. 

Night is the favourite time for drift-fishing, the net being 
invariably shot at sunset. The distance to which it should be sunk 
varies with the state of the weather; and, although everything 
depends upon its position, the judgment of the fisherman is his 
only guide. 
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It may be too high or too low in the water; in either case the 
shoals of fish will escape. The presence of a flock of sea-birds 
often decides the locality in which the net shall be shot, and by 
experience the fisherman has learned several signs by which the 
presence of fish may be detected. At best, however, it is but a 
haphazard system; sometimes after “toiling all night” taking 
nothing, at others “ great multitudes ” being caught. 

Such, in brief, is the fishing trade of Grimsby, atrade growing 
in magnitude year by year. Much has been done for both 
fisherman and “ apprentice,’ but much remains still to be 
accomplished. 

The skipper is the despotic king of his smack, and fearful 
cruelties are, beyond doubt, frequently practised, fear being the 
dark cloak under which they are hid. It is only when the heart- 
piercing cry penetrates to the editor’s room, as in a recent case at 
Hull, that the revolting particulars are brought to light, and the 
offender to justice. 

Many smacks are lost through unseaworthiness, there being 
no law in force to prevent a smack-owner sending out vessels 
utterly unfit to contend with the storms of the North Sea. 

The baneful practice known as “ coopering” requires immediate 
attention, although its abolition is a difficult problem. Vessels 
hailing from Dutch and Belgian ports actually find it a 
remunerative business to cruise among the smacks in the North 


Sea and supply them with liquor, of course at a cheap rate, but 
always of a most fiery | inferior quality. The sequel to this 
practice is but too apparent. Many lives are lost through 


drunkenness. 

Still there are hundreds of kind-hearted and temperate 
skippers who look well after the welfare and morals of their 
crews, and it is only by increasing their number that the practices 
alluded to can be abolished. 

In the dead of mght, when all the busy world on land is at 
rest, what a scene the 140,000 square miles of waters constitutin 
the Great North Sea presents. Still the trawler sweeps steadil 
along its phosphorescent path, and hundreds of fishing luggers 
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with regulation lights brightly burning, drift with their huge nets 
with the tide. 

Two thousand smacks, and more than thirteen thousand souls, 
are continuously, day and night, tossing on the waves of this 


prolific sea. 

The fisherman is famous for his skill and daring, but these 
qualities avail him little in such gales as those which have 
recently thundered along our coasts, carrying death and desolation 
tomanya home. Ata special fisherman’s service held at Grimsby 
a few weeks ago, forty couples of suddenly bereaved widows 
solemnly passed down the aisle of St. Andrew’s Church. The 
fisherman carries his life in his hand. His avoeation is perilous 
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enough without the additional danger engendered by drink. 
And as he retires to his rude bunk for the night, truly can he say 
with the psalmist of old, “I will lay me down in peace and take 
my rest, for it is Thou, Lord, only, that makest me dwell in 
safety.” 


GEOR I. ROBINSON. 


TWO KISSES 


THIS way we went in old years glimmerin; 
Threugh happy tears for my first lover’s 
Down to those yellow sands we went, al 
Under the shadow which the brown cliff « 


Thence to the bright sea’s verge we moved, | 
Fast by the line of froth the breakers made 


Together, sweet, with the sea’s voice and 
In my tranced ears, we wandered. The brig 


Seemed conscious of our love: thy gentle han: 
For this | clasped more closely. Sea and land 


Clasped, too, in love, knew of the love we b 
And, blessing both, beside the breakers, hoar, 


| pressed thee to my bosom and, as now, 
Kissed thy red lips and pledged my lover’s vow. 


RICHARD 





| OV NEY. 









MR. JUDSON’S HARE. 





A BEAGLING SKETCH. 


‘WHAT a morning for hunting,” exclaimed Mr. Tabley, the genial 
master of the Thorpestone Beagles, as he clambered up to the 
box of the van. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Howard, his huntsman, “scent ought to lie 
proper, that’s to say if we only find a hare.” 

‘“ Ah!” said Mr. Tabley, *“‘there’s the rub,” and with a heavy 


sigh he relapsed into moody silence ; and well might his heart be 


> 
] 


illed with gloomy foreb: igs, for was not the meet that day at 
l‘orest House, the seat of Mr. Judson, the ex-corn factor, and had 
not that meet been proverbially unfortunate, ever since its first 
institution ? Yes, such was indeed the case. This Mr. Judson, 
having retired from trade with his modest little pile, purchased a 
small property about four miles from Thorpestone, and was now 
doing his best to get into, what he termed, “‘ genteel society.” His 
first step was propitious: he subscribed one hundred pounds to the 
restoration of the cathedral and was immediately visited by the 


church element of Thorpestone; but, after all, cathedral dignitaries 
are sometimes rather dull. all deans are not like Sidnev Smith. 
and as Mr. Judson found the dinner parties in the Close rather an 


ordeal, he turned his attention to the gayer side of Thorpestone 
society, and, among many other efforts to make himself agreeable, 
he invited the Thorpestone Beagles to meet at his house twice a 


season. The first time they met, they had a good run and 

capital lunch, and as the field walked home, to a man, they voted 
Judson as fine a fellow as ever breathed, and that his heart was as 
good as his sherry; but, alas! every succeeding fixture for the 
last two seasons the lunch was there but the run was not, for the 

1 rt’ ° 

excellent reason there was not a hare on the place. Things were 
getting desperate, and Mr. Tabley had to tell Mr. Judson privately 
that if they had another blank day the fixture must cease. Mr. 
Judson pondered deeply, and came to the conclusion that somehow 
or another Thorpeshire hares did not care for his particular land, 
but why the hares in this individual county should be more 
fastidious than their brethren elsewhere, was beyond Mr. Judson’s 
fastidious than their brethren elsewhere, was beyond Mr. Judson 

philosophy. But be that as it may, no matter how many hares he 
put on the land, no matter what efforts he made to preserve them, 
keep them for any length of time he could not. Perhaps if Mr. 

“ o 

Judson had been accustomed to country life he would have dis- 
covered the reason without all this vain speculation. A canal ran 
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alongside the greater part of his prope rty,and bargeesare notoriously 
the most skilful hare poachers in the world. Most of them keep a 
lurcher or two ; as soon as they come to a likely field the dog i 
ashore; if there is a hare about the dog is sure, before very long, to 
course it down; he returns with the spoil to his apparently innocent 
owner; the barge moves on, and in an hour or so Miss Puss is in 
the pot. And as Mr. Judson’s property was thus conveniently 
situated, the bargees on the Berkshire Union Canal consideratel; 
and most effectu: lly preserved his hares for him. 

“Good day to you, gentlemen,” said Mr. Tabley, as he drove up 
to the Hal ldoor. ‘How d’ye do, Mr. Judson, nice day for s] 
isn’t it ?” 


Yes, indeed, . replied that gentleman, who was gorgeously 
clad in a shepherd’s plaid shooting coat, cords and gaiters; ‘* and 
Mr. Tabley, I have realy got a hare for you this time.” 

“That’s all right,” said the master, glancing round 


were there. 

Jesides the usual members of the hunt, he was glad to see 
some well-known faces from that side se! the county—most ol 
them first-flight men. There was Hall, from the neighbouring 
Rockford pack, “a good ’un to follow, a ard ‘un to beat;” and 
there, looking as fresh and tough as ever, was the Rey. Frank 
Coddington, who, despite his fifty years, was still the best runner 
to beagle s in the county. Languidly stroking his flaxen moustachy 
stood Stanley, once the dashing whip to the Christ Church Beas oles 
and not unknown on the’ Varsity running path, now a shining 
on the Oxford cireuit, but still able to charge a double with 
best of them. Mr. Judson’s offer of tae brandy having been 
politely declined by all (except a certain ex-dragoon, who for many 
years had made and consistently kept a rule never to decline a drink 
at another man’s expense, and a ed he could consume any 
“oiven” quantity of liquor), Mr. Perey gave the word and off 
they started to draw the laud behind the house. 

Very soon Mr. Judson’s statement was confirmed, for scarcely 
had the pack crashed through the second fence when up got as 
fine a hare as a sportsman would wish to see. 

“ Yoicks ! Go-one away!” shrieked Howard. 

“Steady, gentlemen, please, let the hounds have time,” cried 
the master. ‘“ By Jove, Coddington, what the deuce has she got 
on her hind-leg, looks like a piece of paper; dye see?” but before 
the reverend gentleman had time to express an opinion the hare 
dived th rough a gap in the fence and was lost to view. The scent 
was good and five or six of the best men were soon in front, 
running hard to the hounds. 

“Oh! for the wind and legs of yore, ” thought Stanley, as he 
smashed through a regular rasper, Hall just behind him, and 
couple of Thorpe stone men to the right; over two more fields, 
here the scent failed a bit, and they got within half a field of the 
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hounds, in and out of a e double, and then all was over. The 
hare, who somehow seemed unable to get away from the pack, 
doubled back and lay in the ditch, and just as Stanley and Hall 
landed in the ploughed field, Chorister and Barmaid rushed in 
and tossed her up. 

*¢ Who’—oop, whoop!” shrieked Howard. 

“ What,” cried Mr. Tabley, running up, * you don’t mean to say 
you've killed her already? She looked asif she’d have gone for a 
month ; it’s extraordinary.” 

“‘ Ain’t so rum after all, sir,’ grimly replied Howard, as he 
whipped off the hounds and dragged the hare out of the ditch, 
“7 don’t think anythink could go for long, with a burning scent 
and this yere tied to its leg.” ‘ | 

* By Jove,” said Hall, ‘‘ what’s this?” as he cut off a tin case 
from the poor brute’s leg, “looks like a tin of Australian meat 
anyhow the name’s on,” so, wiping the mud off, he read— 

“ Spriggmms’s world-renowned game paté, 3s. 6d. per tin, 345 
per dozen ; wholesale department, Leadenhall Market ; retail, 
354, Bond Street, W.’ 

They all laughed heartily, but the question still remained, how, 


Lo 
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like the fly in the ambe the ape had it got there ? 
“J thought, ” said Mr. Tab ley, “ when we put her up, I saw on 
her hind leg a piece of pap - £00, but there’s no sign of it now.” 


‘** Perhaps that’s it that old Chorister’s got in her mouth,” said 
Coddington, as the old hound, holding what appeared to be a dirty 
scrap of paper, was stalking so proudly about, endeavouring to 
avoid the unwelcome attentions he was receiving from the rest of 

the pack, and still preserve his normal appearance of dignified 
gravity. Stanley, however, made a grab and successfully rescued 
the desired object. It turned out to be an ordinary label with 
some writing on it, which Stanley, having removed the dirt as well 
as he could, deciphered as follows : 


“J.S. sends Mr. Judson the hare as requested, and which, bein’ 
in good condishun, is ready for heating when desired. J. 5S. also 
takes the liberty of sending Mr. J. a tin of his World-renowned 
Game Paté as a Noo Year’s present and token of gratitude for 
past favors; and lest Mr. J. should overlook it, if lying loose in the 
hamper, J. 8., to make sure, has hattached it to the hare’s leg. 

“Yours obediently, 
* JOSEPH SPRIGGINS.” 


Stanley had scarcely finished, when he heard an awful groan, 


and on looking up saw Mr. Judson, who had come up unawares, 


and was looking i in the last stage of human misery. 
Oh, Mr. Tabley, oh, ge ntleme n, | am that sorry that this has 


happened as I can’t express. The truth is, | had a hare ready for 


you up to Tuesday, and had it watched every day, but yesterday 


morning my man came and told me it had disappeared. I didn’t 
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know what to do. I sent to all the f 
of them could give me one, so I eed to my pouiterer, Spriggins, 
to send me a live hare immediately. He, thinking I wanted 
for some future dinner, I suppose, tied his beastly paté on to its 
leg. It never arrived till twelve last night, and then I took the 
hamper out into the fields and released the ha 
pitch dark, I never noticed that cursed tin that has spoiled your 
run and made such a fool of me.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Mr. Tabley, laughing, “it wasn’t your 
fault; and, after all, it shows you wished to show us sport on 
wouldn’t have gone to all this — 


However. VW ¢ 
must pus sh on, as our next draw will | 


and expense. 


» Farmer Stubble’s mi 


t LOWS 
which is nearly three miles away, oar it is well past twelve now. 
Forrard on. Howard.” 

Next morning Mr. Table “y rece sived a note from Mr. Judson s 


ing that, on the whole, he thought the fixture had bett 
continued; that he forwarded a donati on val five guineas to the pack, 
and trusted that Mr. Tabley would propose him as a member of 
the hunt at the next general meeting ; and, as the 
observed, ‘ the next nes thing in life after having foxes a1 nd har 
for your neighbours to kill, is to help to the utanost of your abilit 
to kill those of other people.” <A sentiment all 
will heartily endorse. 


Worthy mastel 
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THE TIMES DAILY WEATHER CHART 


EVERY reader of the 7imes newspaper must have noticed the 
chart, or map, prefixed to the official weather reports published by 
that paper in common with the principal London and provincia! 
journals. But there are probably few who bestow more than a 
passing glance upon it ; the great majority, even of those who take 
an intelligent interest in the weather, and are in the habit of 
reading the remarks which follow the chart, apparently regarding 
the chart itselfas intended only for « ‘xperts in me teorologic: il scienc: 

and as beyond the comprehension of the unscientific reader. dad 
yet the posse ssion of a little elementary information in regard to 


the relations which are known to exist between the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure and the direction and force of the winds and 
the general character of the weather over any given area would 
not only make the chart intelligible to an ordinary reader, but 
would make it, as it is « diguilt to be, a really useful adjunct to 
the written remarks. 

It will be the aim of this paper to supply this information in a 
form as simple and as free from technicalities as the subject 
admits. 


The chart consists of small outline map of Western Europe, 
embracing the whole of the British a and France, togethei 
with Norway and Sweden. Denmark.the Netherlands and Belgium, 


and part of North Germany, and gives a general view of the dis- 
tribution of atmosphe ric pressure, and of the state of the weather 
over this area at six p.m., on the evening previous to publication, 
as deduced from observations telegraphed to the meteorological 
office from about fifty selected stations, ranging from Bodo (north 
of Norway), and Haapranda (north of Sweden), both within the 
Arctic Cirele, on the north, to Corunna (north of Spain), and 
Toulon on the south, and from Valencia (south-west of Ireland), 
and Stornoway (north-west of Scotland), on the west to Cuxhaven 
(North Germany), and Stockholm on the east. The observations 
summarised in the chart comprise the readings of the barometer, 

and dry and wet bulb thermometer, the dire ction and force of the w ind, 
and the state of the weather, whether dry or wet, clear or foggy, etc., 

at the stations above referred to. It is, however, with the distribution 
of atmospheric pressure over this area, and more especially over the 
British Islands, as shown on the chart that we shall be principally 
concerned, and as the significance and utility of this chart, for 
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purposes of weather prediction, depend mainly on this feature 
in it; let us first of all see that we clearly understand what we 
mean by this term, “ distribution of atmospheric pressure.” When 


observations are made of the readings of the barometer at a 
number of different places over any considerable area at any given 
time, there will always be found to be differences in the height of 
the barometer at the different stations (after the necessary correc- 
tions have been made for differences of elevation above sea-level). 


ut as the height of the mercury in the barometer is an exact 


measure of the pressure of the atmosphe re above it. it follows 


that these differences in the height of the barometers represent 
differences in the pressure of the atmosphere. The amount of 
these differences varies greatly, and is usually large in stormy, 
unsettled weather, and sommperstavely small in fine and calm 
weather. But over an area such as that of the United Kingdom, 
there is never perfect uniformity in ae readings of the baromet« 


and we may, therefore, assume that there is never perfect unifor- 
mity in the pressure of the atmosphere. Again, when the baro- 
meter readings over a sufficiently large area : 

be found that these differences in pressure do not occur capriciously, 
but in a more or less regular order, and that pressure tends to 
increase or diminish in all directions, from a centre or centres, so 


are compared, it WILL 


as to form regions or areas of low and high pressure of a circula 
or approximately circular form; the former being technically 


known as depressions or cyclones, and the latter as anti-cyclones. 
Very little is known at present as to the nature and origin of these 
irregularities in the distribution of atmospheric pressure; but so 
far as our observations go, they lead to the conclusion that depres- 
sions or cyclones are MY the nature of atmospheric eddies or whirl- 
pools, analogous to the eddies which may be seen on the surface of 
a stream of water when the even flow of the current is interrupted 
by some obstacle in its course, and that areas of high pressure, o: 
anti-cyclones, are the results of accumulations of air, where the 
atmosphe re has, from any cause, become heaped, or piled up, over a 
portion of the earth’ S surface, as, for instance, ha oh the overflow 
of heated air from the equatorial regions towards the poles. 

Now it had long been known that the wind tended to circulate 
round areas of low atmospheric pressure, and (in Northern lati- 


tudes) always in the same direction, so as to he the centre of 


the depression, or region of lowest barometer, on the left hand. 
But the subject had been regarded mainly in connection with 
great atmospheric disturbances, or cyclones in the popular sense 
of the term. And it was reserved to the eminent Dutch meteoro- 
rologist, Professor Buys Ballot, about the year 1860, first to state 


the law or principle in such a manner as to make it capable of 


general application under all conditions of atmospheric eer 
The law or rule, as formulated by Buys Ballot, may be state d 
follows :—‘“ When there is a difference between the height of F the 
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barometer at any two places, the wind will blow at right angles to 
(z.e. right across) a straight line joining the two places, and so as 
to have the place where the barometer is lowest on the left hand.” 

This, which is generally known as “‘ Buys Ballot’s Law,” may be 
regarded as the foundation of the system of modern weather 
forecasts. 

And now let us see how this principle or law is illustrated in 
the daily weather charts. 

In the margin will be found fac-similes of the charts which 
appeared in the 7imes for June 15th and June 24th. In both 
charts there will be found certain curved lines technically known 
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as Isobaric lines or Isobars, 7.e. lines of equal pressure, as repre- 
senting places where the barometer stands at the same height, 
and where the pressure of the atmosphere is therefore the same. 
In the former of the two charts, which gives a general view of the 
state of the weather over Western Europe at 6 p.m. of June 
15th, will be noticed a dotted circle to the eastward of England, 
marked with the figures 29°8, and indicating that within the area 
covered by this circle lay a depression, or region of low pressure, 
in which the barometer was as low as 29 inches and eight-tenths 
of an inch, while to the westward of this circle are seen other 
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curved lines marked 29°9, 30°0 and 30°1, and indicating that in 
the places through which these lines pass the barometer stood at 
points corresponding to these figures. 

It is plain, then, according to Buys Ballot’s Law, that the wind, 
circulating round the depression in the east in such a manner as 
to have the depression on the left hand, would cause a northerly 
current over England. And this is what was in fact experienced, 

) 


a cold N. wind having prevailed ie the day, and as long 
the conditions of pressure indicated in the chart continued. 
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The chart for six p.m. of June 24th shows an opposite state of 
things, atmospheric pressure being on this occasion lowest to the 
westward of Ireland, and increasing in an easterly direction, the 
Isobar of 29-7 being shown over Tre land, 29°8 over the Irish ‘Sea 
and Scotland, 29-9, over the east of England, and 30:0 over 
Holland and the North Sea, while the wind and weather corres- 
ponded to these altered conditions, the wind being 8. and the 
temperature comparatively high; the thermometer in London 
marking 72 degrees as compared with 55 degrees at the same 
time on June 15th. 

So far we have been considering the influence of a depression 
or area of low pressure regarded as stationary, but, as a matter of 
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fact, these depressions are rarely, if ever, quite stationary, but 


c 


travel with a velocity varying from ten or fifteen to fifty or even 
seventy miles an hour. This movement of the whole depression 
system is, of course, quite distinct from the movement of the 
winds which accompany it, and is one of the most important of 
the considerations that have to be taken into account by those 
who have the responsibility of framing weather forecasts or issuing 
storm warnings, for it will be evident from what has been said 
above that when a depression traverses the country the winds and 
weather at the places along its track will change as the. centre of 


the depression changes its position in regard to them. In order 
to illustrate this let us take the case—a very common one in these 
latitudes—of a depression coming to us from the Atlantic and 
passing over our islands from west to east. As the depression 
approaches the west of land, the barometer there will be on CO 
fall under its in. nd the wind, in accordance with Buys 
Ballot’s law, will shift to the southward, or, if already southerly, 
will increase in foree. If the fall of 1 ag Bri ‘ter is considerable 
in amount, and the increase in the { Sante of the wind is rapid, it 
may be assumed that an important disturbance is approaching our 
area, and warnings that southerly gales may be expected will be 
issued to our western ports, and as the depression continues to 
travel eastward and there are indications that the southernly 
gales in front of it will spread to our more eastern stations, 
these will in turn be warned. On the other hand, when the centre 
of the depression has passed to the peersae of any place lying 

ir to its central track the conditions previously prevailing at 
that place will be rey sed. The wind will veer to the north- 
ward, the dense clouds and heavy rains which accompany the 
centre of the depression will pass away with it and give place 
to a clear sky and a drier and more bracing air. Similarly places 


lying to the northward or southward of the storm’s track will 
experience changes of nd and weather corresponding to their 


position relatively to its centre, all of which may, by the aid of the 
telegraph giving timely notice of the direction and rate of its 


) 


movements, be predicte at least some hours in advance. 
Unfortunately for our meteorological office the great majority of 
the depressions by which our weather is influenced come to us 
from the westward, from the mid-Atlantic, where there are of 
course no stations from which timely warning of their approach 
can be obtained. Our weather department is thus at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with that of the United States, which 
receives telegraphic reports from a vast net-work of stations 
covering the region from which storms may be expected, or as 
compared with those of Continental Kurope, which receive notice 
from our outlying stations of most of the storms by which 
Western Europe is visited. 
is greatly to the credit of our office that, notwithstanding 
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this disadvantage, it should be able to give 
four hours’ warning of most of the great storms 


coasts, and to frame forecasts which are 0} 
successful of the weather that may be expect 

in the various districts of the Unit Kingedo | 
should be occasional instances of ta re, Ino 

ease of the daily forecasts, is inevitable 1 


state of the science of meteorology. but f 
to form an opinion on the subject W aeny 
difficulties which the office has to en inter al 
at its disposal, it has attained quite : r 
as could be reasonably expected. 
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“ Brine ” he said ** out raiment white 
Opal shot with silver sheen, 
Softest rose and tenderest green, 

That ye deck the maiden Night.” 
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Tingeing the still seas with fire 

From the west the swift winds came, 
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In the shadow of the-sun. 
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ALLAN POE. 


works on the subject otably the masterly defence set up by Mr. 
John H. Ingram in 1 preface to his splendid collection of Poe’s 
prose and poetical works. But for some incomprehensible reason, 
there seems almost from the outset to have been a dead set in 
certain quarters against the unlucky man’s reputation. Five-and- 
twenty years ago, the Hdinburgh Review,’ m an article as one- 
sided as it was bigoted, attacked the author in a manner which 


-as exasperating for its strong Philistinism as it is ridiculous for its 
utter misappreciation of the requirements of the case. Not to 
dwell at any length upon this precious production, it may be noted 
amongst other charges that the writer positively denied all sense 
of humour to the man who wrote Hans Pfaal, Diddling Con- 
sidered Ss O7LE of the fr, uct Seu ILCES, and How to write a Black- 


wood Article, the last imed one of the most delicious bits of 
sarcastic burlesque of present century! Let this pass as un- 
worthy of serious con ation, and let us come to an inquiry inte 
what were the specl characteristics which distinguished th 
writings of Edgar All| Poe from those of his contemporaries, and 
set him as it were ap: 

It may be conveni to yin with his prose writings. Th 
first strong impression upon the mind of any dispassionate read 
will be made by the s lar logical turn displayed in some of th 
more striking tales. However, the understanding may revol 
against the probabil ‘ ven the possibility, of such wild 
romances as those O} ir & wrdon Pym, or the Descent rnto 
ta Maelstrom. one |! : ll the time of reading as if they 
must be true; one hi: n sciously granted some apparently in- 
significant premise, and, by a chain of natural and sober deduction, 
trom this the rest foll. as a matter of course. Take, for example, 
the second named of 1 se 1 S. Che two points upon which 1 
turns are perfectly int gible, the one physical, the other scien- 
tific, viz.. that it is a ible at « tain stages of the tide to cross 
the semi-mythical yw ‘in safety, and that cylindrical bodi 
revolving wm gurgite 0 | | amenable to centripetal attrac- 
tion than others. Grant th two points, and there is nothing 
monstrous in the tale; the same might be predicated of others. 
But let us classify the author’s characteristics, so as to arrive at 
general estimate of his wor! Setting aside that already noted, 
these are mainly three in number, and may for our present pur- 
pose be classified as Mystery—with a special leaning toward 
what are commonly known as supernatural phenomena, Grotesque- 
ness and Humour, and under each head I propose to make some 
sight comment upon one or more of the prose tales which particu- 


larly illustrate the feature under immediate consideration. But 
before doing so, it will be necessary to refer briefly to certain of 
Poe’s prose stories which cannot conveniently be classified unde: 


l Edinburgh R vol. i., ¢. vil., p. 419, Jan. 1 and April, 1858. 
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‘The sound appeared to come from without, observed one 01 
the courtiers. ‘I fancy it was the parrot at the window, whettin; 
his bill upon his cage wires.’ 

“<«True,’ replied the monarch, as if much relieved by the sug- 
cestion, ‘but on the honour of a knight I could have sworn tha 
it was the grinding of this vagabond’s teeth.’ 

Here will naturally ur to the reader the grim, yet quaint 
simile, in another ¢ , with ference to the murdered man 


| ss 


l 


heart, **a low, dull, quick sound—much such a sound as a watch 
makes when envelop n cotton.” Conceive of the mind whic 

in the height of such tremendous situations, could take refug 
so to speak, in the contemplation of figures which, with any les 


powerful context wo : ial! The Gold Bug, as mo 
eople will remem b« ‘COul Oj the discovery of Capt: 


Kidd’s buried treas DY mean of a cryptogram, the key { 
which is about as ing O ything that was ever invent 
as the solution of a “al O mystery. It is necessary only 
to touch in general son thi pital romance, referring speci- 
ly to the study of | vant Jupiter, with his sen 
filial, semi-paterna! { ni re of his master. When 
prepares to administ line to Legrand, and is di 


armed only by the ace. one really wondei 
notion of humour e; ed by any writer who could 


; leny the possession it CY to Poe! Finally, if anv 
wants a thorough S] men srotesque faree, let him turn to ) 
he description of \ ottim« and its inhabitants, as good | 

satire on Dutch h: of extreme method and conservatism 


could have been pem 
On second though ) vould not suffice to note all t! 


numerous instances of wit and mour which force themselv: 
upon us In going 0 » collected works, and their discovery 
and enjoyment must the main left to each individual read 
let me however draw attention to one of the most laughable, : 
it 1s one of the least iliar, 7 Thousand and Second Tal 
i oe ne ee ee wintial os *\ headed ; Ee 
SCMENCTAZAAE, simp1\ WmMiitadt sa burlesque and a Satllre Ol} 
the follies of society) he time, as well as an ingenious ar 3crlp- 
tion under allegorica rms of the wonders of nature and science 
he ending is admirable, when the king, after swallowing son 
marvels, gradually begins to have his doubts, and at leng 


indignantly repudiat belief in the monstrosities of feminin 
apparel, and informs carrulous spouse that * Upon the who 
you might as well get up and be throttled,” which the lady, lil 
a dutiful wife, proceeds to do, comforting herself, in truly feminin 
fashion, with the reflection that her lord and master has, to us 
au slightly vulgar proverb, “cut off his nose to be revenged 
upon his own face,” her stock of anecdotes was not nearly, 
exhausted. : 
Of Hureka, which is probably the author’s least known, as well 
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Take, for instance, this: 

‘In examining trivial details we 
generalities. ‘Thus M——, in maki 
graphical mistakes’ in his book, | 
escape a 8S! olding which he did rich 
‘typographical mistake’ of really vil 
of having printed the book at all.” 

Or the following, which at the 
lact of the author’s nationality, 1s no 

“The vox populi, so much talked 
possibly, that very vox et preterea 
in Catullus mistook for a nightingale. 

But enough oO] Poe’s prose works, 
his poetry. 

At the risk of clving offence to si ~1t o Lid 
that Poe’s poetical gifts have as a wh¢ en 
and his fame in the future will probably res . : 
prose works. Any competent critic who will ta e ure dis- 


passionately to study the collected poems fro 
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must acknowledge t! the author’s reputation in this branch o 
art depends upon some half-a-dozen fine pieces, having a gener: 
similarity in thought, feeling, and even in expression; and it woul 
be difficult to name any poet of eminence——Coleridge, perhaps, 
excepted—who with some magnificent work has published so mucl 
in a corresponding ratio, that can at best be described as mediocr 
Of course, the two most familiar, as they are two of the best, ar 
‘The Raven” and “The Bells”; thanks partly to their natural 
music, and partly to their frequent occurrence as public recitations, 
these are as much household words with us as, say “ The Dream o 
Eugene Aram ” or “ Horatius,” and they deserve to be. The fo 
mer, especially, has successfully stood that test of excellence in 
poem that frequent parodies, however familiar they may be to one, 


fail to impair its first charm. But, to my thinking, at least, in- 
comparably finer is the shorter poem “ Lenore,” both in sentiment 


and in versification: and ** Ulalume.” which many would rank next 
in order ot merit. cannot compare W it h such pieces a ™ Eldorado 


r * For Annie,” whi itter contains one of the most sorrowfu 
stanzas, when the poet’s career is had in remembrance, that was 
ever penned. Poe W at his best when at his simplest ; in hi 
attempts at higher flights he shows a tendency to become turgid, 
and at times almost intelligible, whilst his rhythm is often sur 


prisingly faulty considering his own lucid comments on the theo. 
ot prosody. 

As I have already asserted, I hold, in common with the Po 
Laureate, if one may judge by one of the most forcible of | 
shorter wenger that the public has no right to concern itself wit 
the private life of authors. Still so much has been said on diff 
ent sides peat Poe’s unhappy habits of intemperance that it m: 
be permissible to briefly touch on the subject, with reference to 
theory as to their true nature and origin. Charles Baudelaire, 
one of the most graceful tributes that has been paid to the d 
man’s memory, inclines to suppose that he had resort to intoxic 
tion with the deliberate intent of stimulating the imagination ; 
doubt this extremely. ind should be vs ry sorry to be lieve that Su 
a genius could have resort to so paltry and cold-blooded an 
pedient. Is it not n . more probable that the fits of excess w 
the result of a misguided attempt to remove the languor and 
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nervous depression consequent upon over-taxation of a too highh 
sensitive brain? So far as I can discover, it has never been prove 
that Poe oo, ank to excess in the vulgar sense of the tern 
though, no doubt, he often exceeded what could be borne by so 
frail a body, joined to so excitable a temperament; of course this 
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